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The First Part treats of Christianity in general. The Second Part 


contains a historical account of the Catholic Church, an explanation 
of its government, and an exposition of its doctrines. The Third Part 
discusses the same aspects of the Separated Churches of the East, 
with considerable attention to their liturgies. 


The Fourth Part, devoted to Protestant denominations, considers 
them in six sections: Lutheranism, Calvinism, Anglicanism, the 
Baptist groups, the revival groups and the eschatological groups. 


Remarkable features of Dr. Algermissen’s work are the scope of his 
survey, the up-to-date information, and the use of authentic sources. 
His objective attitude is notable, for instance, in his sketches of 
Luther, Wesley, and General Booth. 


If you desire reliable information about the teaching of various 
Christian denominations, you will find it in this volume of more than 
1000 pages, provided with a detailed alphabetic index. This work thus 
furnishes data that otherwise you might have to search for in a dozen 
different books. The wealth of details makes it especially convenient 
for quick reference. 


ds. A. erder Book Company 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Control of the Reich. One year after D-Day, the full 
measure of Nazidom’s defeat has become apparent with the 
terms released by the Allied Control Council. The terms 
under which German life will function for a good, long 
while are severe, but not unreasonably so; there is an obvious 
desire on the part of the four Allied Commanders, represent- 
ing their various governments, to provide a stern but effi- 
cient government for the four sections into which Germany 
has been portioned. This they realize must be achieved, both 
for the sake of Germany itself and for the sake of world 
peace, since protracted chaos in the center of Europe under 
victorious rule would inevitably breed further hatred and 
future war. In the face of this sternly hopeful beginning of 
civil order in Germany, the disclosure that Russia has again 
high-handedly resorted to unilateral decision and announced, 
independently of the other United Nations, that she is to 
occupy almost one-half of the Reich, comes as an unpleasant 
shock. It may be that Russia will administer the lion’s share 
of the country very ably indeed; the point of irritation is 
that she arrogates that duty to herself at the very moment 
when the Allies are supposed to have started functioning in 
Berlin as a team. To offset this unpleasantness, however, are 
the very terms of the statement of the controlling Powers: 
those terms provide for subsequent revision of policy; deci- 
sions made, boundaries drawn, controls imposed may be 
altered, modified, relaxed as time and the cooperation of the 
German people prove advisable. This is a key point in the 
statement and one that may well challenge the attention of 
the United Nations’ leaders now laboring at San Francisco. 
Whatever charter for world security comes out of the con- 
ference, a provision must be written into it that calls for, or 
renders possible, a progressive revision of its terms. This has 
been a cardinal point in all the Papal pronouncements on 
peace; it is but common sense to provide in advance machin- 
ery for the rectification of mistakes that will inevitably be 
made. The Allied Council controlling Germany, despite Rus- 
sia’s precipitancy and the abrupt breaking off of the first 
meeting, has got off to a good start; may its auspicious 
beginning augur a happy and far-seeing finale at San 
Francisco. 


Aid to the Philippines. As the Japanese invaders are being 
driven slowly but surely out of their country, the Filipino 
people are turning their thoughts to reconstruction of their 
battered land. They have three big problems to face: imme- 
diate relief of the sick, the starving, the homeless; permanent 
rebuilding of industry and education and the basic structure 
of national life; independence and the difficulties it entails. 
Senator Tydings’ report to the Senate on his return from a 
mission to the Philippines neatly covered these three prob- 
lems. He proposed that no change be made in the policy that 
would grant complete independence to the Philippines by 
July 4, 1946. As an economic aid to a free Philippines, he 
suggested continuing for a number of years the preferential 
trade status that existed at the outbreak of the war, with 
provision for readjustment as the Philippine Commonwealth 
gradually gets on its feet. For relief and permanent recon- 
struction he suggested liberal loans and an outright gift of 
$100 million. The need is great. The Filipinos have merited 
any help that the United States is in a position to supply. 
Though further study may suggest changes and modifica- 
tions in the proposals, the Senator’s suggestions are sound. 
The Senate should take them under immediate consideration. 


Labor and Foreign Trade. Although a few unions and a 
few labor leaders still believe that a towering tariff wall is 
necessary to protect the living standards of American work- 
ers, organized labor as a whole is giving strong support to 
the Administration’s fight for renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act (Doughton Bill). This change in a 


‘ traditional policy may be due to the growing awareness 


throughout the country that economic cooperation with 
other nations is an essential part of a real international order. 
Labor is not immune to such shifts in public sentiment. But 
another plausible reason for the change in the AFL-CIO 
attitude toward protective tariffs is indicated by a recent 
article in the Cleveland Citizen, an official and influential 
AFL publication. The writer compares average weekly wages 
in 1939 in export, domestic and protected industries, and 
finds that the highest wages were paid in the export indus- 
tries, the lowest in the protected industries. The average 
weekly wage, for example, in automobiles, a leading export 
industry, was $32.90; in agricultural implements, another 
big exporter, $29.61. But the average wage in cotton goods 
and pottery, two protected industries, was $14.26 and 
$22.75 respectively. Since countries must export to us in 
order to be able to buy from us, and since our export indus- 
tries pay the highest wages, the writer concludes that “every 
worker has an immediate and vital stake in urging Congress 
to pass the Doughton Bill.” The support of Labor enhances 
the chances of the Bill before a somewhat hostile Senate. 


Congressional Salaries. Way back in the early days of 
the Republic, the representatives of the people in Washing- 
ton used to make ends meet on a per diem allowance of $6, 
later raised to $8. Five years before the Civil War the legis- 
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lators decided to put themselves on an annual-wage basis 
and set the figure at $3,000. With war-time inflation cutting 
into the purchasing power of the dollar, the Congress elected 
in 1864 raised this to $5,000. There it stayed until 1907 
when the solons estimated their worth to the electorate had 
advanced to $7,500. During the Administration of Calvin 
Coolidge the present figure of $10,000 was decided on. There 
is, then, nothing static about Congressional salaries, and the 
members of the House of Representatives who last month 
voted themselves annual $2,500 tax-exempt expense accounts 
must not be suspected of plotting against the Republic. 
Being a Congressman is an expensive business, and living 
costs in Washington have sky-rocketed during the war. Per- 
haps the plight of our Representatives is not so desperate as 
some of them claim, but what with two homes to maintain, 
trips for necessary fence-building, dinners for visiting con- 
stituents and war-time taxes, the average Congressman is 
not growing rich on his present stipend. However, as the 
House very well knows, wages and salaries have been frozen 
for the duration, and the people back home cannot be ex- 
pected to approve a $2,500 tax-free hike at this time. They 
don’t like the idea, either, of any Congress voting itself a 
salary increase. If the solons need more money—and we agree 
they do—let them vote it for their successors, not for them- 
selves. These considerations influenced the Senate not to 
concur in the House’s disregard of the “Little Steel” formula. 


Claudel and the Cooperatives. We never knew that 
Paul Claudel, great French Catholic poet and critic, was 
interested in cooperatives. Indeed he told us once, personally, 
that such matters left him quite cold; he believed the mod- 
ern world would be saved only by contemplatives, such as 
are the enclosed Carmelites. However, war experiences seem 
to have aroused M. Claudel’s ever active good sense to the 
conviction that the cooperative movement, far from being 
an idle affair, is something of immediate and pressing im- 
portance for all good men. Writing in the Paris Figaro for 
May 1 of this year, M. Claudel cites a long series of famous 
dicta on the wisdom and practicality of cooperative insti- 
tutions. These, he remarks, began when the Apostles gath- 
ered together for the first great work of cooperation on the 
day of Pentecost. One fact illuminates another from age to 
age, says Claudel, like the dawn on the mountain peaks; and 
their sum total shows the remarkable ability of cooperative 
institutions to “create a decent world out of the mediocre 
elements” of ordinary human self-interest. Since they are 
largely independent of politics and parties, the cooperatives 
pursue their expanding course in spite of wars and revolu- 
tions. M. Claudel, like many others, is conscious of the 
humble, but practical part they can play in bringing some 
order into the economic chaos of Europe. 


Whither the Revolution? On Monday, June 4, the Daily 
Worker published a long-winded statement which is sup- 
posed to set the new Communist “line.” We say “supposed,” 
because to ordinary minds respectful of truth and logic the 
pronouncement is a typical piece of Stalinist double-talk. 
On the one hand, the Comrades accept the rebuke recently 
administered by Jacques Duclos, French Communist leader, 
and repudiate the “opportunist errors” committed in the 
wake of Teheran. But on the other hand, they offer a de- 
tailed program which they confess is “not socialistic” and 
which differs very little from the policy they have been fol- 
lowing. As for revolutionary activity, the abandonment of 
which is supposed to have been one of Browder’s heresies, 
there is no sign of a change beyond a blast at “reactionaries” 
like David Dubinsky and the Du Ponts! For the present the 
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un-revolutionary no-strike pledge is to be continued. The 
new policy was adopted almost unanimously by the National 
Board of the Communist Political Association, Browder alone 
dissenting. It is being freely predicted that he is now to be 
liquidated, but following publication of the new “line” he 
addressed a Party rally and was enthusiastically acclaimed. 
Among other things, he told the cheering audience that “it 
is premature to say whether the Japanese war will become 
an imperialist war if the United States continues its present 
policy against the Soviet Union”—an eloquent indication of 
the quality of Communist “patriotism.” (Imagine what 
would happen to a pro-American group in Russia that would 
similarly exercise its democratic liberty of free speech!) In 
other words, the new “‘line”’ is still fluid and will remain so 
until the trend of American foreign policy becomes clearer. 


Catholics in Britain. From a dwindling 60,000 at the 
close of the eighteenth century, the Catholics of England, 
Wales and Scotland have now grown to a vigorous 3,021,- 
000—slightly over one in every sixteen of the population. 
Surprisingly, the proportion of Catholics is higher in Scot- 
land than in England and Wales: 621,398 Catholics in a 
total population of 4,907,619 or about one in every eight 
persons. To care for this increasing body of Catholics there 
is a Papal Legate, six Archbishops, eighteen Bishops, 7,106 
priests, 181 religious orders of women and 63 of men. In 
England and Wales Catholic elementary schools number 
1,345, with 370,000 pupils, while there are 559 Catholic 
secondary schools enrolling 61,000 pupils. Government aid 
is given to 1,275 of the elementary schools and to 95 of the 
secondary schools. But in Scotland schools of all religious 
denominations, including Catholic schools, are financed en- 
tirely from public funds. This is but a small sampling of 
the many interesting items to be found in a pamphlet— 
Catholics in Britain Today—recently issued and distributed 
free, on request, by the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. There is a challenge on 
page 23 of this unusually well edited pamphlet. Three million 
British Catholics support four flourishing weeklies—the 
Tablet, dating from 1841, which is the most influential; the 
Universe, founded in 1860, with a circulation of 145,000; 
the Catholic Herald with 69,000; and the Catholic Times 
with 50,000—in addition to two monthlies, the Month and 
Blackfriars, and two quarterlies, the Dublin Review and the 
Downside Review. 


Apology to USF. A query has come to us: why, when we 
mentioned in a Comment (May 26 issue) that Georges 
Bidault, French Foreign Minister, had received a degree “at 
San Francisco,” did we not mention the University of San 
Francisco where the event took place? Answer: humble 
apology for inadvertence. Truth is, if you really went to 
probe the matter, that the USF is so vital a part of the great 
city where it is located that we thoughtlessly just called it 
“San Francisco.” Remember you say: he received a degree at 
Oxford, or Bologna, or at Santa Clara, or Edinburgh, or at 
Chicago? After all, why not: “‘at San Francisco’? 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


SINCE THE WAR with Germany ended, the hardest fight- 
ing in which American forces are engaged has been on 
Okinawa. This island, 60 miles long and from 2 to 16 miles 
wide, was normally heavily populated by Japanese who en- 
gaged in farming and fishing. There are numerous villages 
and good roads. 

Okinawa is just about half way between Formosa and 
Kyushu, the southermost main island of Japan, 350 miles 
away. This is easy flying distance. 

On April 1 last, the 10th American Army landed on 
Okinawa. Their aim was to secure airfields which were al- 
ready there and sites for new fields, from which an intensi- 
fied bombing of Japan could be conducted. Up to this time 
our nearest airfield was at Iwo, over 700 miles from Japan. 
Besides, Iwo is a small place, only 5 miles long, and has but 
a limited capacity for fields. 

The initial landing was not seriously opposed. For a time 
it was believed that not much fighting would be necessary. 
By the middle of April all of the island except the south 
end had been taken for an American loss of 3,195 men, 
which was not excessive. It was then discovered that the 
absence up to that time of Japanese resistance was not on 
account of there being no Jap defenses. There were—all in 
the south tip, and mostly in caves and tunnels. They just 
had not been located. 

The first serious attack by us was launched on April 19 
and continued until the 27th. Strenuous fighting developed 
and it became evident that much more would have to fol- 
low. It has been going on since that date, with the Americans 
making steady progress. As these lines are written, the final 
capture of Okinawa seems to be in sight. 

A special feature of the campaign has been the participa- 
tion of the Pacific Fleet, which has furnished gun-fire and 
planes flown from aircraft carriers. Against this accumula- 
tion of ships, the Japanese have counter-attacked with their 
air force. Their planes have not hesitated to dive into our 
ships. 

Japanese losses have been high. We also have suffered. 
Up to May 24, our casualties exceeded 25,000 men. 

: Cort. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


AT THE END OF THIS MONTH our first woman Cabinet 
member will leave office. Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, 
it is no secret at all, had long wanted to retire and President 
Roosevelt simply wouldn’t let her. For twelve years she had 
had the hottest seat in Washington and, whatever else she 
was, she qualified as a diplomat. The proof of this is that 
during all that time she never really got into serious trouble 
with the conflicting and quarrelsome labor interests. 

Mark Sullivan recently called hers the “best-run Depart- 
ment in the Government.” The praise came late. She never 
maintained a press agent to ballyhoo her achievements as 
most political appointees do, and she was a severe trial to her 
own Department’s Director of Information, J. V. Fitzgerald. 
Perhaps, had she allowed him a freer hand, she would have 
had a better press. 

In this Frances Perkins was a type the modern world 
finds hard to understand. She got her satisfactions from her 
own knowledge of what she had done, not from other 
people’s knowledge of it. For instance, it is only now coming 
out that she had a very large part in framing the welfare 
legislation of the years 1933-1941, just as she had in the 
old days in New York State when Smith was Governor, 
under whom she served. This unwillingness to advertise 
herself has been attributed to her being a New England 
blue-blood, a sort of female George Apley. That is rather 
ridiculous. Our world still finds it hard to understand a 
passionate disinterestedness which seeks only results and not 
personal aggrandisement. 

For this good example the nation should be grateful to 
her, for it came from a deeply religious conviction. Those 
who heard her extempore speech at Richmond, at the 1942 
meeting of the Catholic Committee of the South, will agree 
with me. She was asked to change her subject at the last 
moment, and she delivered a wholly new address on the 
necessity of a Christian social order. She is, of course, one 
of our most fluent public speakers, but the words she spoke 
that evening came from her habitual mode of thought. For 
thirty-five years she has been battling for the underdog, and 
it is high time that she got some gratitude for it. 

Wirrm Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


THE TRIAL of Rev. Leopold Braun, A.A., by a Soviet 
court has been postponed and there is no indication at this 
time when it will be held, according to N.C.W.C. News 
Service. Father Braun, the only Catholic priest permitted to 
exercise his sacerdotal office in Moscow, appeared in a Russian 
court on May 18 to answer charges of assault on a Russian 
workman, but was told his trial had been postponed. Father 
Braun denies the charge, and many observers see in the Soviet 
move an attempt to remove him from Moscow. 

P In the current issue of Collier’s, George Ziemer, a non- 
Catholic, says “the Catholic Church at present is in the best 
situation to help restore German education,” because “‘she has 
teachers and nuns and priests to carry on in many Catholic 
schools which the Nazis had forbidden.” 

P Writting in a similar vein, Prof. Carl Jung, renowned 
Swiss psychologist, predicts a “great revival” for the Catholic 
Church in Germany. Protestantism, he declared, “is too 
‘splintered to take advantage of the psychological situation 
now existing” in Germany. 

P90 per cent of the two million pounds of food, clothing 


and medicines expected as the result of the current Aid-for- 
Poland collection, will go directly to the needy war victims 
of that country “if it is permitted; if it is humanly possible 
to ship these relief materials to them,” the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Patrick A. O’Boyle, Executive Director of War Relief Serv- 
ices-N.C.W.C., announced recently. If it is not possible to 
get these goods into Poland, they will be sent to the im- 
poverished Polish refugees elsewhere. 
P Friedrich Schaeffer, recently appointed by the A.M.G. 
as the new Premier of Bavaria, is known as a staunch 
Catholic who opposed from the beginning the Nazi regime. 
He has always favored Bavarian autonomy, like most mem- 
bers of the Bavarian People’s Party. His appointment follows 
closely that of Hans Fuchs, another leading German Catholic, 
as head of the civil administration in the Rhineland. 
P The Rev. Ralph S. Antonucci, Army chaplain and priest 
of the Diocese of Buffalo, has died of wounds received on the 
German front a few days before the cessation of hostilities, 
it has been announced by the War Department. 

Louis E. SULLIVAN 
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PIUS XITS NAME-DAY 


ADDRESS 
LOUIS E. SULLIVAN, S.J. 


SIX YEARS AGO, on June 2, 1939, His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII celebrated for the first time as Supreme Pontiff his 
patronal feast, the feast of Saint Eugenius I. In his address 
on that occasion he spoke to a world that was confused and 
apprehensive. He described it as “a world of oppositions and 
contrary purposes, of conflicting feelings and interests, of 
immoderate ideas and uncurbed ambitions.” In the fears and 
hesitations of that time he called upon the nations to con- 
fide in the empire of reason and justice rather than in that 
of force. | 

A few days ago, on the sixth anniversary of that occa- 
sion, he felt himself compelled to repeat that same admoni- 
tion. In the interval the most cruel and destructive war of 
all history had intervened. Peace had been restored in Europe, 
but it was a fragile peace that needed to be nursed carefully 
if it were to live. The tyrannical power that had then threat- 
ened the world had been destroyed. But the menace of 
another equally powerful, equally arbitrary, clouded the 
horizon. 


THE CHURCH AND NAZISM 


The first part of his address His Holiness devotes to a 
detailed and factual review of the history of the relations of 
the Church with the Nazi regime. In doing so he offers a 
convincing reply to the relentless attacks of the Russian 
press and radio against the Vatican. In these attacks the Reds 
had accused the Church of being the friend of Nazism. She 
had supported, they said, the Nazi regime in the heyday of 
its power. She had failed to denounce either the Nazi phi- 
fosophy or the brutal policies and actions of the Nazi poli- 
ticians. Even when it became apparent that Nazism was 
destined to defeat, the Church became the advocate of a 
“soft peace,” and tried to have the German people and their 
leaders exempted from the punishment which their crimes 
deserved. It is only now, they charged, when the whole 
movement has utterly collapsed and is despised and discred- 
ited throughout the world, that the Church jumps on the 
bandwagon, joins in the general chorus of denunciation and 
comes out with her belated condemnation. 

In his address His Holiness does not refer directly to these 
charges or the people who make them. He has, however, 
chosen the most effective means of silencing them. For the 
facts which he reviews and the documents which he cites 
tell a story of such bitter and relentless opposition between 
the Church and the Nazis that no one who has even elemen- 
tary respect for the truth can place any credence in the 
Moscow accusations. 


THE CONCORDAT 


He begins by disposing of the misunderstandings which 
might arise from the concordat which the Holy See had 
established with the Nazi government. Those who do not 
understand the nature and purpose of such concordats might 
easily entertain the mistaken notion that they constitute an 
approval on the part of the Holy See of the doctrines and 
policies of the governments with which they are made. This 
is not true of any concordat and the Pope emphatically 
denies that it is true of this concordat arrived at with the 
Nazis: 

It was not that the Church . . . in concluding the con- 

cordat . . . had any intention of giving any form of 
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approval to the teachings or tendencies of National 
Socialism; this was expressly declared and explained at 
the time. (Cf. L’Osservatore Romano, No. 174, July 
2, 1933.) 
He then reviews the motives which induced the Church to 
establish this concordat and the benefits she hoped to derive 
from it. From his words it is clear that these benefits con- 
sisted mostly in strengthening the position of the Church 
against the Nazis and increasing her power in the struggle 
to resist them. 


Nazi PERSECUTION 


This, in fact, was the only sense in which the concordat 
brought any benefit to the Church, for, as His Holiness 
next points out, the persecution of the Church became even 
more bitter after it was concluded than it had been before. 
In open violation of its terms, the Nazis initiated and car- 
ried on relentlessly a systematic campaign to undermine the 
foundations of the Church and sap its vitality by destroying 
the institutions and activities on which its life depends. One 
after another they attacked and destroyed the Catholic lay 
organizations, the Catholic schools, the Catholic press. They 
next turned on the religious orders. When their efforts to 
paralyze then indirectly by calumny and defamation failed, 
they resorted to the more direct and brutal methods of 
confiscating their property and dissolving their communities. 

All of these facts were widely publicized at the time they 
occurred. The bare recital of them now is sufficient to dis- 
credit the charge that the Church was friendly to the Nazi 
regime. How could she be friendly with a regime that aimed 
at nothing less than her complete destruction and did not 
hesitate to use any means to achieve this end? In Mein 
Kampf Hitler wrote that the Church in Germany was so 
weak internally that one good kick in the belly would be 
enough to bring about her total collapse. The wish here was 
certainly father to the thought, for the measures he took 
were well calculated to disembowel the Church and reduce 
her to such a state of weakness that one final blow would 
finish her. That this was his ultimate intention, His Holiness 
makes emphatically clear in words that are startling in their 
import: 

The war did not bring any attenuation of the hostility 

of National Socialism toward the Church, a hostility 

which was manifest up to these last months when 

National Socialists still flattered themselves with the 

idea that once they had secured victory in arms they 

could do away with the Church forever. Authoritative 
and absolutely trustworthy witnesses kept us informed 
of these plans—they unfolded themselves in the reiter- 
ated and ever more intense activity in Austria, Alsace- 

Lorraine and above all in . . . Poland. 

That these plans did not succeed was due only to the 
determined and courageous resistance of the Catholic people 
and priests under the leadership of their Bishops. The part 
which the Bishops played in this resistance is well known 
and needs no repetition. The strength, “often steadfast unto 
death,” with which the priests resisted is becoming apparent 
only now, His Holiness tells us, with the revelation of the 
unspeakable brutalities which thousands of them suffered in 
the Nazi extermination camps and the staggering number 
who died as a result of them. 


Mir BRENNENDER SORGE 


In this opposition they were strengthened by the utterly 
fearless and outspoken support of the Holy See. For it did 
not wait until the Nazi power had been broken before it 
denounced Nazism, as the Reds allege. On the contrary, the 




















Nazis were at the very peak of their power and were about 
to set out on the long series of victories which filled the 
world with apprehension and seemed to confirm the legend 
of German invincibility when Pius XI, on Passion Sunday, 
1937, came out with his encyclical Mit Brennender Sorge. 
It was a blunt and severe pronouncement which sums up 
all the charges which have been leveled against Nazism. In 
it, his successor reminds us: 
He proclaimed to the world what National Socialism 
really was, the arrogant apostasy from Jesus Christ, 
the denial of His doctrine and His work of redemption, 
the cult of violence, the idolatry of race and blood, the 
overthrow of human liberty and dignity. 
The Church had to pay dearly for this fearless indictment 
with the intensified hatred with which the Nazis thereafter 
pursued her. But that document silences forever the calumny 
that the Holy See withheld condemnation until it was ap- 
parent that Nazism was doomed and stands as a permanent 
justification of the conclusion drawn by Pius XII: 
But in any case nobody could accuse the Church of not 
having denounced and exposed in time the true nature 
of the National Socialist movement and the danger to 
which it exposed Christian civilization. 


GAZING FORWARD 


In the second part of his address, His Holiness turns his 
gaze forward in an effort to gauge the prospects for the 
future. The view that opens up before him is not a promis- 
ing one, for he opens on a note of apprehension at the rising 
menace of “‘a tyranny no less despotic than those for whose 
overthrow men planned.” The tragic sufferings which men 
endured and the blood they shed would have been in vain 
if the worst evils which the Nazis perpetrated were to be 
continued by the nation which has supplanted them in the 
domination of Europe. He does not mention Russia specifi- 
cally, but his remarks are too clear and pointed to permit 
any doubt of the nation he has in mind. 

He begins with a strongly worded protest against “that 
insolence with which the family and the domestic hearth 
have been abused and profaned during the war years.” What 
this insolence is he does not say, but from the context it is 
clear that he refers to the concentration camps and the 
system of forced labor by which the citizens of defeated 
nations have been torn from their homes and families and 
compelled to do slave labor under foreign masters. These 
more than anything else have disrupted family life, under- 
mined religion and morality and above all 

. created those mobs of dispossessed, disillusioned 
and hopeless men who are going to swell the ranks of 
revolution and disorder. 

His Holiness condemns these evils as “a cynical disregard 
for the life and rights of men.” 


RIGHTS OF SMALL NATIONS 


He then takes up the cause of the small nations and vig- 
orously asserts their right to self-determination. He lends 
his support to their demand that the peace-makers be guided 
in their considerations by the principles of justice and equity. 
Only thus, he declares, can they put an end to the criminal 
war game, protect the weak against the arbitrary greed of 
the powerful and supplant “the mad folly of the rule of 
violence by the victory of the right.” 

But after having sustained their share—their large 

share—of suffering in order to overthrow a system of 

brutal violence, they are entitled to refuse to accept a 

new political or cultural system which is decisively re- 

jected by the great majority of their people. 


The address ends on a sober note. The past was bad. The 
prospects for the immediate future are not bright. The road 
to true and genuine peace will be long and arduous. “But 
we will not lose heart.” There are forces at work that war- 
rant the hope that when the tides of hatred and extreme 
nationalism have subsided wiser counsels will prevail. Fore- 
most among these are the efforts of those responsible and 
competent men at the United Nations Conference who are 
“striving sincerely despite obstacles and contradictions to 
reach the goal so ardently desired.” 

He closes with an appeal for universal prayer that the 
Holy Spirit will guide these men in their arduous work and 
enable them to construct a peace that is truly worthy of the 
name: 

A peace which future generations may regard gratefully 

as the happy outcome of a sad period; a peace that may 

stand out in the centuries as a resolute advance in the 

affirmation of human dignity and of ordered liberty. 
Thus he articulates the hopes and aspirations of all the people 
of the world who have lived through the tragic misery of 
the years just past. 


REGIONAL FREIGHT RATES 
JAMES V. HAYES 


THE RECENT DECISION of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission dealing with freight rates and directing the 
establishment of a uniform system of classification through- 
out the country brought to at least a partial end a contro- 
versy that has gone on for many years. To appreciate the 
implications of this controversy it is necessary to delve into 
a bit of history and summarize the complex regulations 
that have made freight rates so perplexing a problem. 


RATE TERRITORIES 


For many years the country has, for purposes of freight 
rates, been divided into certain arbitrary territories. These 
territories were: the Eastern or Official territory, which cov- 
ered roughly that portion of the United States east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio River and Virginia; the 
Southern territory, covering the area east of the Mississippi 
and south of Official territory; the Southwestern territory, 
covering roughly the southwestern portion of the United 
States to the western boundary of New Mexico; the Western 
trunk-line territory, covering roughly the portion west of 
the Mississippi, north of the Southwestern territory and east 
of the Continental Divide; and the Mountain-Pacific terri- 
tory, covering roughly the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States. 

In these territories there have long existed rate-making 
bodies or associations, the membership of which is made up 
of the railroads operating there. These associations are used 
to enable the railroads to establish uniform rates for similar 
service between like points. The rates thus established are, 
of course, and for many years have been, subject to the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission and can be 
set aside by the Commission if discriminatory, unreasonable 
or unfair. 

Rate changes are initiated either by a particular railroad 
or group of railroads or by shippers. In each territorial asso- 
ciation there exists a regular hierarchy of committees some- 
what similar to the system of the courts which exists in most 
States. Thus, the decision of the committee at the bottom of 
the hierarchy can be appealed to a higher committee, and so 
on until a final determination is had. The final determina- 
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tion, however, does not bind the members of the association. 
The net result is that a particular railroad which desires to 
effect a rate change may have its application denied by the 
whole hierarchy of committees within the association and 
yet be free to file such change of rates with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Railroads from time to time have, 
in fact, exercised this right of independent action. 


CLASSES OF RATES 


Generally, freight rates are of two kinds, commodity rates 
and class rates. Commodity rates are special rates on particu- 
lar kinds of property, such as cotton, brick, coke, fertilizers 
and fresh meats, and are usually established when the ship- 
ments are of large volume. All other freight and most manu- 
factured articles are shipped at class rates. Class rates are 
arbitrary rates established for the movement of 100 pounds 
of an unnamed commodity for a specified distance. In order 
to determine the applicable class rates, the railroads have 
established some 15,000 descriptive categories, into at least 
one of which any possible shipment will fit. 

This would be a complex enough system without more 
refinements; but actually in each of the territories the differ- 
ent categories are split into varying numbers of classes. First- 
class rates on particular categories consist of 100 per cent of 
the established charge. Second-class rates are a lesser percen- 
tage, and so on. In the Southern territory, for example, there 
are twelve classes, with the second-class rate being 85 per 
cent of the first class, and the twelfth-class rate being 17 
per cent of the first class. By way of further complication 
the classes are not the same in the different territories. In the 
New England territory, for example—which is a subdivision 
of Official territory—there are six classes; whereas in the 
Southwestern territory there are 26 classes. As if all this 
were not confusing enough, there exist, in addition, special 
rates where the article shipped takes more than the first-class 
rate; so that particular categories will carry four times first 
class, or twice first class, or three and one-half times first 
class, etc. 

The fact that in the different territories the same article 
fell into different classifications and that the different classi- 
fications bore varying relations to the first-class rate made it 
extremely difficult to compare the rates in one territory on a 
particular article for a particular distance with the rates in 
another territory for the same article for a like distance. The 
claim has frequently been made, however, that the rates in 
Official territory are lower than the rates in the other terri- 
tories. It has become popular to speak of the rates in South- 
ern territory as being 39 per cent higher than the rates in 
Official territory. 

The bulk of the agitation against the established system 
of varying rates and classifications has come from shippers 
and public officials in Southern territory. The discrepancy 
between Southern and Official rates, however, is not as great 
as the discrepancy between Official rates and those in the 
territories west of the Mississippi. It has been estimated that 
the first-class rate level in Southwestern territory is 61 per 
cent above Official, and that in Western trunk-line territory 
it is 46 per cent above Official. 

In their agitation against the existing rate-structure the 
Southern States have claimed that the high class rates exacted 
an economic toll from Southern shippers and buyers which 
kept the South agricultural and prevented it from becoming 
industrialized. While it is true that a comparison of the first- 
class rates in Official and Southern territories shows that the 
rates in the latter are 39 per cent higher than the rates in 
the former territory, this discrepancy does not tell the whole 
story. Actually, at least in so far as the South is concerned, 
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class rates have been far less important than commodity 
rates, since the bulk of the South’s freight—from eighty to 
ninety per cent—has moved at commodity rates. Where 
such rates are involved, no such great discrepancy exists 
between territories as exists in class rates. It has been esti- 
mated that if all freight were considered, the discrimination 
against the South would not exceed five per cent. The 
South’s complaint, however, is that the large discrepancy in 
class rates, which apply to most manufactured articles, has 
discouraged the development of manufactures outside Offi- 
cial territory, and particularly in the South. 


MEANINGS OF New DECISION 


The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
vides for the establishment of uniform classifications 
throughout the United States, thus eliminating the varying 
numbers of classes in the different territories. The decision 
further provides for the establishment of uniform class rates 
in all territories other than the Mountain-Pacific, which did 
not petition for a change of rates. In order to bring about 
temporary relief prior to the establishment of such uniform 
classifications and rates—the huge, complex task of prepar- 
ing new classifications is expected to require two years—the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has directed that Class A 
rates in Southern, Southwestern and Western trunk-line 
territories shall be reduced 10 per cent, that is, the first-class 
rates shall be reduced 10 per cent and the rates of the other 
classes shall be reduced proportionately. At the same time 
the first-class rates in Official territory are to be increased 
10 per cent, with the other classes receiving a proportionate 
increase. The Commission further recommended that the 
uniform rates to be established ultimately be on a basis ap- 
proximately 15 per cent above the existing first-class rates 
in Official territory. 

Its decision is a first step in the establishment of a system 
of uniform freight classification and freight rates. Except 
for Mountain-Pacific shipments, rates will no longer change 
at arbitrary dividing lines established largely by accident. 
What effect, however, the decision will have on the eco- 
nomic future of the Southern and Western sections of the 
country it is difficult, if not impossible, to forecast. Whether 
the hopes of the Southern States will be realized and whether 
there will be a procession of manufacturers into the South 
only the future will reveal. One likely effect of the decision, 
however, is that, for a while at least, it should remove from 
the political arena the charge that the South is being victim- 
ized to the profit of the Northeast. 

There still remain contentions, such as those advanced by 
the State of Georgia in the action it instituted recently in 
the Supreme Court of the United States against the railroads 
in Official and Southern territory, that those railroads are 
parties to a conspiracy under which the Southern railroads 
are coerced into fixing joint rates with Official territory rail- 
roads, which joint rates discriminate against the South. In 
passing upon the sufficiency of the complaint of the State of 
Georgia, the Supreme Court held that Georgia’s claim for 
payment of damages could not stand, since, even if a con- 
spiracy were proved, any damages paid to the State of 
Georgia would be a rebate, and rebates are illegal under the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The Supreme Court further held 
in a five-to-four decision that, if a conspiracy were estab- 
lished and if Georgia were able to prove that the Southern 
roads were being coerced by the roads in Official territory, it 
could obtain an injunction to prevent such conspiracy and 
coercion. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
undoubtedly a step in the right direction. It springs from 























the basic notion that our railroads constitute a national 
transportation system and not a collection of territorial 
transportation systems. It eliminates both fancied and real 
wrongs. It will not put an end to all controversies over 
freight rates, since the question of the reasonableness of any 
particular freight rates may still be raised. It does, however, 
assure like treatment to shippers of like articles for the same 
distances, thus rejecting the contention often advanced that 
differences in costs or local conditions warrant differences in 
freight rates. It is therefore a long step in the direction of 
establishing a national transportation policy in accordance 
with the injunction placed upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by Congress. 


PUERTO RICO: 
AMERICA’S STEPCHILD 


MURRAY PADDACK 


HERE IN PUERTO RICO the “status” pot is boiling so 
lustily that the lid bounces. Governor Tugwell’s message to 
the opening session of the Winter legislative assembly of the 
Island, on February 13, added further ingredients to the 
stew. 


THE TUGWELL PROPOSALS 


The Governor, in effect, suggests a special status, neither 
statehood nor independence, which would satisfy the 
Islanders’ “legitimate aspirations for autonomy.” This is 
certainly the tone of the message, and not, as stated in a 
United Press dispatch from Washington to E] Mundo, Puerto 
Rico’s principal newspaper, a tone advocating independence. 
The dispatch is unfortunate, if it has been distributed to 
any extent in the United States, as rendering confusion worse 
confounded. 

It is only necessary to turn to the message itself to see 
the truth of the foregoing. At the outset of that portion 
of the document dealing with this subject, the Governor 
says: “During my sojourn in Puerto Rico . . . I have seen 
what I believe to be the growth of a general conviction 
that Puerto Rico and the United States are indissolubly 
united. This Island, with its population, would not be able 
to exist alone.” 

At this point a further significant statement is made: 
“The United States, for its part, needs a secure arrangement 
for military and naval bases in the central Caribbean.” 

The Governor points out that his argument is not that if 
the Puerto Ricans freely express themselves for independence, 
they should not be granted it. It might be interjected here 
that Secretary Ickes feels the same way about the matter. 
But the thought is emphasized by the Governor that 
separation does not appear to be the right solution, since 
it would entail intolerable sacrifices for the people, specific- 
ally, the large Federal grants extended to numerous sections 
of the insular economy and indispensable to them at this 
stage of Puerto Rico’s history. Moreover, as to admission 
to statehood, this would involve a long and bitter fight. 
Therefore, some form of association within the federal 
structure, as “a people more completely autonomous,” ap- 
pears to the Governor to be the answer. 

How a United Press dispatch deduces from all this a 
“tone” of advocacy of independence is a mystery. 

The gubernatorial message proceeds to a consideration of 
what actual steps should be taken, now, toward the attain- 
ment of concrete results. The steps should be taken in the 


light of present realities, not in the shadows of ancient 
sentiments nor under the pressure of a vociferous minority. 
It would not therefore do to propose a plebiscite not 
authorized by Congress, since the results might prove quite 
illusory. The equitable and just thing for all concerned 
would be for Congress, by proper enactment, to present 
the options as to Puerto Rico’s status that Congress would 
be disposed to accept, rather than for the Puerto Ricans 
to demand a certain status and run the risk of being refused. 

Under the active leadership of Luis Mufioz Marin, presi- 
dent of the insular senate and head of the dominant Popular 
Democratic Party, the cue given by the Governor was 
taken by the legislative assembly a few days later. With 
prompt unanimity, the Legislature adopted a resolution 
requesting Congress to set forth in proper enactment the 
alternatives as to status which would be acceptable for 
submission to the vote of the Puerto Rican people. 

The resolution was adopted February 21, exactly one 
week after the Governor’s message. Its promptitude does 
not, however, indicate by any means a unanimity of senti- 
ment regarding the Governor’s views, neither as to the 
Island’s future status nor as to the means for determining it. 
The unanimity does emphatically extend to the conviction 
that Puerto Rico’s condition as a “colony” must be ter- 
minated: its long-standing and totally unjustifiable status, 
in contravention of the “full privileges” promise given on 
behalf of the United States government when Puerto Rico 
was taken over from Spain—a status characterized chiefly 
by a lack of elected representation in Washington and a 
system of appointment from Washington covering the 
governorship and many other insular offices. On putting an 
end to this sort of abuse, there is fervent unanimity. 

The feeling as to future status is divided into three camps. 
There are the estadistas, who want Puerto Rico to be ad- 
mitted as the forty-ninth State; there are the independen- 
tistas, who strive for complete sovereignty; and there are 
the autonomy advocates whose aims are, in general, a status 
along the lines of the Tugwell message. 


Puerto Rican VIEWS 


The division of thought is not entirely clear and cleancut, 
and for very good reasons. For example, two prominent 
lawyers of San Juan expressed their views to the writer. 
One of them would have statehood but realizes that the 
chances for it are so remote as to be negligible. He believes 
that only some peculiar crisis within the United States 
proper, such as surrounded the admission of Missouri and 
Texas, or a set of circumstances wherein some party or 
faction had urgent need of Puerto Rico’s vote as a State, 
would move Congress and the continental people to permit 
Puerto Rico to squeeze inside their hallowed garden. People 
in general have a way of forgetting parts of their own 
history, even when it is a question of events which they 
themselves may have experienced or seen, such as the 
admission, as late as 1912, of two additional States to form 
the sacred four dozen. 

The other lawyer would like to see Puerto Rico free if 
she could at the same time continue to live. This she could 
not do, he believes, since two million people on a hundred- 
mile, sugar-crop island, would lack substantially everything 
needed for tolerable existence in this world of today. 

Hence, these two lawyers, and the many intelligent 
islanders of whom they are representative, will unquestion- 
ably support the Tugwell idea of autonomy. One of them 
suggested that “commonwealth” would be a better term 
than “autonomy” to publicize to the mass of Puerto 
Ricans, since the latter have been told many times in the 
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past that they were actually living under an autonomous 
status. 

The do-or-die independentistas are, in general, the ignorant 
class of Islanders who, in the past, have been stirred to 
violence, upon occasions, by demagogic leaders, such as 
Albizu Campos, of unfragrant memory. But there is a 
far more intelligent and intelligible body favoring Puerto 
Rican sovereignty—the Congress for Independence, headed 
by Dr. Concepcion de Gracia. This group seeks, however, a 
“most-favored-nation” type of arrangement with the United 
States, after dissolution of the present ties between the two 
countries. The Congress for Independence also harbors the 
belief that the present sugar economy of the island must 
be transformed into an industrial economy in order to sup- 
port Puerto Rico’s dense population—more than five hundred 
people per square mile. It is the impractibility of these 
aims, at present, that opponents of this party decry. 


THe Typtncs PLan 


Independence is being projected from Washington, also, in 
the form of the Tydings Bill, which has recently been rein- 
troduced into Congress. Senator Tydings pulls this scroll from 
his pocket perenially, and nobody in Puerto Rico really likes 
it, though all parties in the island find themselves in the 
strange position of having to give it lip service. The majority 
of sensible people do not like it because, first of all, they 
feel this is the wrong time to seek or to attain independence; 
second, because they feel, quite understandably, that the 
terms of their independence should not be the private 
concern and composition of a Senator from Maryland whose 
genuine interest in and good will toward the island are not 
entirely clear. Rather, they think, the people of Puerto Rico 
should have a hand in the drawing up of terms. 

The Tydings Bill, for example, would set this sugar island 
adrift in the rough and competitive industrial seas of today, 
after about three and a half years from the time of an insular 
vote favoring independence, and under a scheme of gradually 
increased tariffs, until, at the end of twenty years, Puerto 
Rico would be paying the same rates as any of the highly- 
industrialized, great nations of the world. 

Twenty years is a brief span in any country’s chronology. 
But that alone is not the point. Puerto Rico has been 
treated, during the American regime, not like a member 
of the family—as originally promised—but as a rather 
neglected stepchild. In plain justice, she deserves something 
better than the Tydings Bill proposes. 

But, willy-nilly, up comes the bill for hearings, and the 
island’s delegations, of whatever party, cannot safely express 
disapproval of it. For then Congress, traditionally foggy- 
minded about Puerto Rico, might toss out the whole parcel 
of proposals—the Tugwell idea included, which latter the 
majority of thinking Puerto Ricans want to put through. 
Nor is this the only reason for the Islanders’ lip service to 
the bill. They could not very well say “No” to the simple- 
minded question from Congress, ““What’s the matter, don’t 
you want freedom?” even though the proper answer would 
be another question, “What kind of freedom—freedom to 
starve?” That one was not included in the Atlantic Charter. 

So Puerto Rico’s representatives, converging on Washing- 
ton, will simply have to try and soft-pedal the bill and 
loud-pedal their legislature’s resolution. And this, even 
though some of the insular political leaders, such as the 
estadista, Bolivar Pagan, former Resident Commissioner at 
Washington, and Vicente Geigel Polanco, a Popular Demo- 
cratic leader, still feel that Congress should not be the 
origin of political alternatives to be offered Puerto Rico, 
but that the desires of the Islanders themselves “should be 
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placed before the universal conscience and Congress.” There 
is certainly something to be said, in all honesty and demo- 
cratic procedure, for such a course; but the wiser tacticians 
of the Puerto-Rican cause agree that it would not be smart 
to risk having Congress reject a demand emanating from 
the island. These strategists feel that the precarious future 
of two million Puerto Ricans would be least compromised 
by their seeking no more, for the present, than some decent 
form of self-government at home and elected representation 
at Washington. 

That would seem to be a minimum for forty-five years 
of loyal service as Americans—though in name only. It is 
high time Puerto Rico received some better title deeds. 


PEACE AND DEMOCRACY 


F. A. HERMENS 


THOMAS PAINE, in his Rights of Man, said that “Man is 
not the enemy of man, but through the medium of a false 
system of government.” The average person of any country, 
Paine believed, had no desire to fight the average person of 
any other. Dynastic ambitions of kings, of course, often led 
to wars. Democratic government alone could give the com- 
mon man a chance to force his will to peace upon his 
government. 

Since Paine wrote, much has happened that is in ap- 
parent contradiction to his views. Still, when Clarence 
Streit published the first edition of his book, Union Now, 
he could draw our attention to the “remarkable and un- 
remarked” fact that of the 15 democracies then remaining 
no two had ever fought a war with one another since the 
Belgian-Dutch war of 1830. And so far as the series of 
aggressions by Japan, Italy and Germany, is concerned, 
which started the present holocaust, it should be borne in 
mind that in every case it was not the democratic forces 
that started the war; instead, the leaders of the democratic 
groups had to be killed, exiled, imprisoned or otherwise 
silenced, and their followers disbanded, before the new war 
became possible. 


OTHER VIEWS 


When Paine said that “man is not the enemy of man” 
he placed himself in opposition to Thomas Hobbes’ view 
that Homo homini lupus est—‘‘man is wolf to man.” 
Hobbes, of course, is the philosopher of absolutism. It is 
natural, indeed, to conclude that if man is incorrigibly ‘bad, 
sheer force alone can keep him under control. In both his 
premises and his conclusions Hobbes had been preceded by 
Machiavelli (whose Discourses, so often upheld as a basis 
for a more appealing interpretation of the Florentine, con- 
tain in fact his worst condemnation of man), as he was, 
centuries later, followed by Lenin, Mussolini and Hitler. 

A thoroughly pessimistic view of man leads to war as 
it leads to dictatorship. If men cannot be trusted to regulate 
their relationships within the state upon the basis of law, 
they will observe neither laws nor treaties in international 
relations, and incessant warfare—unless ended by the subju- 
gation of all states to one—is their never-ending fate. 

Christian—more specifically Thomistic—philosophy is 
neither pessimistic in the sense of Hobbes, nor optimistic in 
the sense of Rousseau. It is realistic. Therefore, it is aware 
of the existence of sin, but also of the fact that, as we 
pray in the Offertory of the Mass, God, after having “mar- 
velously established the dignity of the human substance” 
has also “more marvelously renewed” it. (Deus qui bumanae 

















substantiae dignitatem mirabiliter condidisti et mirabilius 
reformasti. . .) Saint Thomas, in two almost identical pas- 
sages (one in the Ethics, the other in the Summa Contra 
Gentiles) holds that by nature (maturaliter) “man is friend 
to every man.” It is, therefore, “natural to men that they 
love one another,” and a man “will help even someone 
unknown to himself when he is in need.” In passing we 
may note Saint Thomas’ insistence on the part to be played 
by charity in making peace. “Peace is [only] indirectly ‘the 
work of justice’: for according to its own nature charity 
causes peace; for love is the unifying force.” And it is, of 
course, the characteristic of charity that “it does not seek 
things which are its own, but works for all.” 

If man, by nature, is friend to man, it follows that, if 
other conditions are granted, it is feasible to build up a 
form of government which, though it uses constraint against 
the law-breakers, is otherwise based upon consent. Such 
government we call a democracy. It is likewise possible, and 
in fact even natural, for men to remain friends when they 
come in contact through their respective states. 


Prus XII on DEMocRACY 


That democracy, by allowing man to live according to 
his true nature, opens the road to peace has been stated 
clearly by none other than the eminent sociologist who now 
occupies the throne of Saint Peter. Pope Pius, in his latest 
Christmas message, first notes the preparations for a new 
world organization and welcomes them. But then he refers 
to what he rightly says “is perhaps the most important 
point”: that “in the blazing heat of the furnace that 
imprisons them, the peoples have, as it were, awakened from 
a long torpor.” The Holy Father continues with a striking 
passage to which those who hold that democracy is con- 
ducive to peace can have but little to add: 

Taught by bitter experience, they are more aggressive 
in opposing the concentration of dictatorial power that 
cannot be censured or touched, and call for a system of 
government more in keeping with the dignity and 
liberty of the citizens. These multitudes, uneasy, stirred 
by the war to their innermost depths, are today firmly 
convinced—at first perhaps in a vague and confused 
way but already unyieldingly—that had there been the 
possibility of censuring and correcting the actions of 
public authority, the world would not have been 
dragged into the vortex of a disastrous war, and that to 
avoid for the future the repetition of such a catastrophe 
we must vest efficient guarantees in the people itself. 


In reading this passage one cannot but recall that it has 
often been argued that had democratic constitutions existed 
in all states in 1914, the outbreak of the first World War 
might well have been prevented. Turning to the present 
War, it is interesting to note what Joseph C. Harsch said: 

The German people did not want this war in the begin- 

ning. Their utter reluctance to face war and their 

spiritual depression at its outbreak were attested by 
every objective observer and supported by scores of 
specific instances of lack of enthusiasm. 

Let it be added that even if a war should be desired by a 
democratic country, the nature of the democratic process 
would interfere with its effective preparation. Freedom of 
the press endangers the secrecy of military activities; the 
immunity of the members of parliamentary bodies makes it 
possible for them to bring matters into the open which could 
not be discussed in other ways. Much attention has recently 
been given, for example, to the cooperation between the 
German and the Russian armies during the time of the 
Weimar Republic. It is usually not mentioned that our 


knowledge of this fact is derived from a speech made by the 
Socialist deputy, Scheidemann, from the tribune of the 
German Reichstag—a speech which went far toward putting 
a stop to this activity. Under a dictatorship, of course, the 
mention of secret armaments is treason, and the punishment 
death—in Stalin’s Russia as well as in Hitler’s Germany. 

Democratic government also interferes with the psycho- 
logical preparation for war. Since peoples no longer go 
into wars of their own free will, they must be tricked as well 
as coerced. When the Japanese militarists took over Man- 
churia, the alleged reason was the desire to safeguard 
Japanese lives and Japanese property—a convenient “‘inci- 
dent” having occurred, just as it did before the extension of 
the war to China proper in 1937. Theoretically, the press 
was still as free (comparatively speaking) at that time as 
it had ever been in Japan. Actually, however, all this hap- 
pened after the assassination of the Premier who had signed 
the London Naval agreement. People had begun to draw 
their own conclusions about what it was and was not 
advisable to say. Similarly, before Mussolini invaded Ethiopia, 
there was that Ual-Ual “incident,” which again no paper 
in the country was free to discuss. The subterfuges used 
by Stalin prior to his two attacks on Finland are of the 
same nature. When Hitler attacked Poland in 1939, this 
step was preceded by an extensive propaganda barrage con- 
cerning the alleged mistreatment of the German minorities 
in Poland, a new “encirclement” and so on. 

It would be easy to add reasons to show that while 
democracy, because it is a democracy, makes for peace, 
tyranny, simply because it is tyranny, makes for war. 
Plato has discussed the matter, and so have Sismondi, Ben- 
jamin Constant and others. Would it not seem to follow 
that, if we want a real peace, nothing could promote this 
end more effectively than the establishment of democratic 
institutions wherever this is possible? As long as there are 
people in the enemy countries who are ready to give demo- 
cratic governnient another trial, would it not be to our 
advantage, without neglecting reasonable guarantees for 
our security, to offer them all possible encouragement? 

Those who would not be inclined to support such a 
policy because they do not share the idealism which animated 
Woodrow Wilson when he expressed the wish “to make the 
world safe for democracy” would perhaps be impressed by 
the cynicism of Bismarck. When diplomatic relations were 
established between the new German Empire and the France 
of the Third Republic (note that not one, but two republics 
had, at that time, already been given a trial in France), the 
German diplomats, being noblemen themselves, instinctively 
associated with the French nobility, which was monarchist. 
Bismarck cracked down on them with the demand that they 
must be on as good terms as possible, socially as weil as 
otherwise, with the politicians of the Third Republic. The 
“Iron Chancellor” was a staunch believer in monarchy for 
his own country, but he felt safer with a republic across 
the Rhine than with any form of “authoritarian” govern- 
ment. 

In conclusion, let us return to Thomas Paine: 

Instead of exclaiming against the ambition of kings, 

the exclamation should be directed against the prin- 

ciple of such governments; and instead of seeking to 
reform the individual, the wisdom of the nation should 
apply itself to the reform of the system. 


The “kings” of our time are the dictators, and perhaps we 
might agree with Paine that ultimately the replacement of 
the bad systems of dictatorship by the good system of 
democracy is more important than mere condemnation. 
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THE VETO SOLUTION 


THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE at San Fran- 
cisco, despite a minority clamor which would direct our 
attention only to its defects, has really confounded the 
prophets of its early doom and continues to give encourage- 
ment to those who pray and strive for the best possible peace 
in what is clearly not the best possible world. The continued 
success of the Conference depends largely upon the willing- 
ness of all nations to realize in a practical way that the 
interpretations, aims and interests of each represent but one 
domestic viewpoint out of the whole family of nations. 
These two points have been highlighted in the debate, as well 
as in the solution, of the so-called “veto problem.” 

The question, briefly, was this: Should the United Nations 
Charter allow one of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council to veto any discussion upon disputes be- 
tween nations which may be referred to it by one of the 
interested parties? Russia believed it should. The arguments 
by which the USSR supported her position were chiefly two: 
1) The Big Five must maintain a united front from the be- 
ginning of a dispute to its termination. The preservation of 
this unanimity may sometimes require that certain disputes 
should not even be introduced for discussion. 2) The Soviet 
position is the authentic interpretation of the Yalta agree- 
ment on the subject. 

Russia’s insistence upon making a crucial point out of the 
veto question, and its demand for unanimity in discussion, 
reflected the old, and not unfounded, Soviet fear of moral and 
political isolation, and its consequent determination to pro- 
tect itself. We can readily understand and sympathize with 
Soviet reluctance to submit all disputes for free discussion 
and inquiry before a body whose judgments and decisions 
would be weighted predominantly by what they regard as 
an unholy combination of Anglo-American morality and 
Anglo-American imperialism. 

America’s stand, like that of most of the United Nations, 
was adamantly opposed to the Russian view, principally on 
the ground that the veto would constitute a serious abridg- 
ment of the Charter’s Bill of Rights and would effectively 
establish a world dictatorship of the Big Five. Our own firm 
support of our nation’s position rests upon two other basic 
considerations, the one political, the other moral. In the first 
place, a veto on discussion would only foster the suspicion 
that Russia in this dispute was being guided by ulterior mo- 
tives: a desire to rule or ruin the Conference, a policy of 
delay to permit the New Order to arise as the status quo in 
Eastern Europe, or a deploying tactic to distract attention 
and strength from another front where the Soviets feel the 
need of greater bargaining power. Moreover, it seemed politi- 
cally inept for the Soviet Union to arouse world antagonism 
by demanding a power of the same species as that which has 
just wreaked such fearful havoc in the world. On the other 
hand, it will be to Russia’s advantage to have all potential 
conflicts freely discussed in the Security Council. They are 
certain to be freely discussed everywhere else, only without 
the counsel of security—as Hitler discovered to his sorrow. 

On the moral side the dispute reflected sharply the radically 
opposed convictions of the two powerful disputants. Why 
did Russia oppose free discussion? Because where her deepest 
interests are concerned—and she is equipped to achieve them 
—she saw no room or need for discussion. For the United 
States, on the other hand, authority and power are not co- 
extensive; neither is absolute or unlimited, or bears any nec- 
essary relation to physical strength. From this point of view 
the channels of free discussion must always be kept open as 
the only recourse of the weak from power to authority, 
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from force to justice. So, while it was quite natural for the 
Soviets to foresee occasions when they would not welcome 
discussion or inquiry, it was even more natural (in a higher 
and better sense) for the United States not to yield on a 
point which for her must be fundamental to a just and 
durable peace. 

Fortunately, as we have noted, the Russians have far less 
to lose and much more to gain by submitting to us than we 
have by submitting to them. It is encouraging to note that 
on almost all other matters the very friendly and coopera- 
tive spirit of the United States toward Russia seems 
deliberately designed to allay the deep Russian suspicions 
that we are making a despicable use of “moral” considera- 
tions as a cloak for nationalist greed and ambition. 


FRATERNIZING 


TO FRATERNIZE with people is to treat them as brothers; 
and we have a basic, Christian obligation to treat all men, 
even criminals, even defeated enemies, as brothers. This does 
not mean, of course, that we may not at times, for their 
good and ours, mistrust them, treat them coldly, jail them 
and punish them in various ways. It only means that even 
in punishment we may not disregard their human dignity or 
allow hatred to usurp the place of justice and charity. It 
means that there must be solid reasons underlying our re- 
strictive treatment of men who are our brothers. 

Fraternizing with the defeated German people has been 
for our soldiers a punishable offense. The soldiers have been 
fined for talking to little German children and German young 
women and German old people. Many of them have paid 
the fines and repeated the offense. American soldiers are 
friendly people. They like children, especially when they are 
so far removed from their own. It goes without saying that 
they like young girls, and they cannot, for any drilled-in 
hardness, quite resist a deep respect for the aged. The end of 
a bitter war has a strange reaction on hard-bitten American 
soldiers. They are liable to go soft all over, even in their 
dealings with the conquered, especially in their dealings with 
the children of conquered. 

Undoubtedly too easy fraternization with all conquered 
Germans would be a dangerous thing. Equally dangerous 
would be a too rigid rule against all fraternization; but our 
soldiers and their intelligent officers can be relied upon to 
take care of that, especially as they know that rather general 
fraternization has been the order of the day in Russian- 
occupied Germany. It has been irking Americans at home 
and abroad that our boys should be forced to play the role 
of unrelenting conquerors, while the Russians are the hail- 
fellows-well-met. 

The first decisions of the Allied Commission, which has 
just begun to function, contain hard terms. The Germans 
know and are yet to know more clearly that they are a 
defeated people. They can expect from conquering rulers a 
speedy restoration of order. From them will be expected 
obedience, work and the acceptance of what penalties the 
Allied Nations will see fit to impose. No hopes of gentle 
treatment are held out to them, no promise of a part in the 
running of their country. 

They can, however, now begin again to live orderly lives 
under a regime that cannot be as harsh as the Nazi rule that 
doomed them to destruction. They can at least surmise that 
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the Allied Nations have no intention of ruling Germany 
forever; and they can by humble, diligent, hard-working 
acceptance of their present defeated status look forward to 
the day when Germany can once again be a nation in the 
family of nations. In that full family, brothers may again 
freely fraternize. 


SENIORITY OF VETERANS 


ACCORDING to the terms of the Selective Service Act 
(Section 8), an honorably discharged veteran has a right to 
his former job provided: 1) that he applies for it within 
ninety days after discharge, 2) that he is still qualified to 
perform it and, 3) that the circumstances of the employer 
have not so changed as to make it impossible to re-hire him. 

With respect to this Section, two controversial questions 
have arisen: 1) has the demobilized veteran a right to his 
former job even if that job is held by a non-veteran with 
greater seniority who must then be discharged; and 2) in 
lay-offs, does a veteran take precedence over a non-veteran 
with greater seniority? 

On May 20, General Hershey, Director of Selective Ser- 
vice, answered the first question in the affirmative. In a 
memorandum which has since become a cause of bitter con- 
troversy (No. 190-A), he asserted that “a returning veteran 
is entitled to reinstatement in his former position or one of 
like seniority, status and pay even though such reinstatement 
necessitates the discharge of a non-veteran with greater 
seniority.” This opinion, which appears to have no legal basis, 
has not yet been tested in the courts. 

With regard to the second doubt, Colonel Arthur V. 
McDermott, New York City Director of Selective Service, 
is so certain that veterans, regardless of seniority, must be 
favored in lay-offs that he has asked the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney in Brooklyn to proceed against a local firm 
for laying off a veteran while other workers remained on the 
job. Colonel McDermott contends that “so long as there is 
some work available for some men in any plant, the qualified 
re-instated veteran must be kept at work, even though a 
cut-down necessitates laying off a non-veteran with greater 
seniority and having the same skill.” This follows, he adds, 
from the Selective Service Act itself, which provides that a 
veteran who has returned to his former job may not be laid 
off for twelve months without due cause. 

The union involved in the case contests this interpretation 
and denies that Congress intended to give veterans “‘super- 
seniority.” It asserts that the language of the Act shows 
clearly that Congress wished the veteran to have the same 
position relative to his fellow workers that he would have 
had had he not gone to war. It did not wish his employment 
prospects to be worsened by military service for his country; 
but it did not specify that they be enhanced, either. 

We do not envy the judges who must pass on this issue. 
Against a natural desire to give every preference to a war 
veteran (unions agree that time spent in the army counts 
toward seniority), there is the strong argument that the 
interpretations advanced by General Hershey and Colonel 
McDermott will gravely weaken the whole institution of 
seniority and job rights. This has been a great protection to 
workers in the past, and if the veterans succeed in breaking 
it down now, they, and all other workers, may suffer in the 
future. 


CONSCRIPTION CONFUSION 


PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION hearings going on now in 
Washington challenge clear thinking and resolute action on 
this critical proposal. 

The hearings of the first few days revealed arguments 
which the proponents of conscription have been using all 
along. We believe that these arguments are, in the main, 
either 1) contradicted by the facts, or 2) do not follow 
from the premises on which they are based. 

For example, Acting Secretary of State, Joseph C. Grew, 
said that “military preparedness counts in the thinking of 
potential enemies.” Similarly, Jay Cooke, president of the 
Citizens Committee for Military Training of Young Men, 
Inc., stated that “our preparedness will discourage potential 
aggressor nations and will also help to maintain world peace.” 

How can we be impressed by these confident assertions 
when we recall what happened to France? Did her prepared- 
ness to the hilt through many years of compulsory military 
training deter Germany from aggressive action? What value, 
then, has Mr. Grew’s contention that “if, during those years 
before Pearl Harbor, our people had been able to see the 
handwriting on the wall, if we had been even reasonably 
prepared at that time, I don’t believe for a moment that 
Japan would have attacked us”? Not only the fate of France 
but what we have come to know of Japan should tell us we 
would have been attacked even if prepared. No, the argu- 
ment that preparedness scares off aggression simply lacks the 
logic of facts. Germany wasn’t even scared off by the mighty 
millions of Russia’s trained men! 

But this whole preparedness argument, as presented by 
Mr. Grew and the conscription party, is thoroughly falla- 
cious and misleading. They seem to be trying to convince us 
that peacetime conscription is identical with preparedness; 
that there is no preparedness without conscription; that our 
unpreparedness on December 7, 1941, was due to a lack of 
trained manpower. 

We have been wondering for a long time at the conspiracy 
of silence over the National Defense Act enacted by Con- 
gress in 1920, after World War I. That act, which had no 
peacetime conscription clause, would, as our statesmen and 
military leaders repeatedly told us, have guaranteed national 
preparedness had Congress but appropriated annual funds to 
carry out its provisions. On what logical grounds can it be 
argued that the 1920 Act failed of its purpose because it had 
no conscription clause? If conscripted manpower is the 
essence of preparedness, why did Russia, when attacked by 
Germany, cry out to us for planes, tanks and guns? Why 
were we impotent when Japan struck at Pearl Harbor? Not 
because we had no trained fighters. We had a million and a 
half or so of them, trained under Selective Service prior to 
December 7, 1941. What we lacked was up-to-date planes, 
tanks, guns and equipment in sufficient quantity for the 
men we had trained. The emphasis on conscripted manpower 
is beside the point. The real question that has to be faced 
is: Can we draft and enact a defense program that will sell 
itself to the taxpayers year after year? Basing such a program 
On peacetime conscription, we are convinced, condemns it 
at the outset to opposition and to the danger of defeat. 

On many other grounds peacetime conscription is un- 
sound. It is unsound because lasting peace must be brought 
about through international institutions for security which 
will make possible the progressive reduction of armaments, 
whereas peacetime conscription, as farthest from this ideal, 
would seriously jeopardize its eventual realization. But it is 
unsound here and now mainly because it jeopardizes needed 
public support of a reasonable national-defense program. 
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SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 
JOHN BRACKEN 


LITERATURE IS the most subjective of the arts. I say that 
at the beginning in order to excuse what I say from here 
on; for I am the least equipped of mankind to describe the 
place which is the title of my piece. I can only claim that 
these reactions to the ruins of a California Mission of an air- 
force shave-tail spending a2 weekend away from an aircraft 
engineering school are my own. I am not competing with 
mission experts. I am merely expressing my views. And the 
worth of them is too close to my heart to permit critical 
discussion at this point. 

The route down the coast from Long Beach is by Grey- 
hound bus, although the hitch-hiking is not bad if you want 
to take the chance. As the road nears Laguna Beach the hills 
and high ground extend out to the sea, leaving only a nar- 
row beach or none at all, and forcing the pavement to take 
devious pathways over knolls and around cliffs. There is a 
cup in the hills at Laguna Beach, in which the lovely little 
town is sheltered; and there is another to the south at Do- 
heny Beach, where Capistrano Creek, flowing south, meets 
the coastline going southeast. There the advance inland is 
more gradual, through a pass lined with citrus groves and 
guarded by bald, grassy hills, like Vermont in their green 
bareness, but like only California in their shapes. A road 
branches off the coast road there and goes up this pass. The 
only way up is to walk or wave your thumb. 

Two and a half miles up this road is the town of Capis- 
trano. It is merely a row of buildings on each side of the 
way, except that at the northern end of town the road takes 
a sharp turn to the east before resuming its regular course. 
And it does this to avoid hitting a wall with a brick-arched 
door in it. This, of course, is the mission. And one gets the 
immediate impression of age which California missions have 
not only because they are so old, but because everything 
around them is so new. 

The Capistrano Hotel, just at the turn in the road, will 
put you up in a reasonable room for a not unreasonable 
price, and it will also feed you in return for a modicum of 
currency. Whether the friars would have done both better 
is an unfair speculation. And, across the way, the Capistrano 
drug-store will satisfy wants that the friars didn’t know 
existed. The proprietress and I got well acquainted, because 
her son’s B-24 had recently been forced down for lack of 
fuel-pressure. But an evening in town is dull. I read and 
went to bed, leaving a call for six a.m. 

December mornings are dark at that time, even on Sun- 
days. But at a quarter to seven, as I hurried across to the 
Mission gate in the damp and cold, there was enough light 
to silhouette the crazy-shaped eastern hills. The moon helped 
out, too. However, both would have been insufficient if an 
old Mexican hadn’t been on his way to worship God at the 
same time as I. He led me across the courtyard, through an 
archway, and then along an ambulatory to the church. This 
church into which he led me was long and narrow, made of 
thick-walled clay and roofed by plain boards held up by 
wooden cross beams, which, in their turn, were brightly 
painted. 

The chancel seemed far away, so narrow was the place. It 
was lighted, and a nun was preparing it for Mass just as 
nuns always do. The altar and reredos are very old, ornate 
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and beautiful things, done in Spain, and only brought over 
to the Mission by the present Archbishop of Los Angeles. 
By design or accident, they fit the place perfectly, their 
complexity contrasting with the simplicity of their provin- 
cial surroundings. 

I knelt in a rough pew on the Epistle side, athwart the 
aisle and side door at the middle of the nave, which at Capis- 
trano leads off the Gospel side. All three of the Spanish mis- 
sions I have seen have this side door in the long nave, more 
ornate than the west door, and leading out into the cloister 
or square. 

As I knelt, attempting to pray, but distracted by archeo- 
logical and (in view of the nun’s activities) rubrical con- 
siderations, other worshipers clopped up the uneven brick 
floor until there must have been thirty of us there, spread 
about as worshipers will be. When Mass began, we spruced 
up a bit, sitting more erect, despite the cold. The celebrant 
was old and white-haired, with a swarthy little boy as 
acolyte. 

The occasional cries of a baby, held in the arms of a young 
Mexican woman among those in the congregation, echoed 
cheerfully every now and then through the old pile. It 
brought in another contrast for my thoughts—that mixture 
of aged places and youthful cries. But though you will say 
I was distracted, the distraction was of an awed and holy 
character, and I felt that much better for having taken part 
in the Holy Sacrifice in such venerable surroundings. 

After Mass one may breakfast at the hotel, and by then 
the California sun has cleared up the California mist, pre- 
senting a view undreamed of in the first pilgrimage. It is an 
area ten or twelve acres in extent, made up of yellow and 
mellow adobe buildings, nobler ruins, gardens and open 
places, with ancient trees and brilliant vines and flowers. But 
of course—to be specific—it is much more than just those 
buildings and gardens. 

It is a while before the visitor realizes that the apparently 
informal but lovely ruin has under its crust of time a very 
orderly character, and has fulfilled a very practical function. 
Even I knew that much about Spanish Missions—that they 
had a purpose. But the ruin of Capistrano, in the morning 
light, has so languidly lovely a shape that one temporarily 
forgets the day-to-day history of it. One can, for the mo- 
ment, only think how perfectly Agnes Repplier’s sentence 
about Serra sums up at least the visible result of his labors: 
““He made the desert to blossom as the rose.” 

The ruins of the workers’ schools and the brick remnants 
of kilns and devices for the curing of hides and the manu- 
facture of all sorts of practical things reveal, however, that 
Serra did much more, even in an earthly way, than make 
the desert to blossom. The very interesting signs which the 
restorers of the place have spread around to instruct the 
pilgrim of what went on, show that the friars, or the artisans 
accompanying them, brought much of material civilization. 
I peered into tile-drains, the brick skeletons of long-departed 
smelters, the structural forms of crumbling columns. I mar- 
veled at the ingenious wholeness of the Missioner’s view of 
life, in erecting, for example, cloisters about the Mission 
courtyard, the roofs of which could serve as grandstands for 
the Indians when games were presented there. 

It is one of the conceits of the modern mind—so puffed 
up are we with our own material efficiency—that we do not 
realize other ages were, at least to a comparative or some- 
times to a highly individualistic degree, efficient also. Thus 














the conveniences of living I have been speaking of struck me 
as modern until I began to stroll around the east side of the 
adobe church, where the gardens and small orchards stand 
and the graves of the padres and their converts arch the 
earth. Then a new sense of the antiquity of the place came 
over me. 

The first man-made things in any locale impress the 
late-comer as being “‘as ancient as the hills”; as ancient even 
as the great bony, purple peaks which reach up so starkly 
north of the Mission. In all probabilicy the view of those 
mountains was at least a secondary consideration in the 
choice of the Mission site. But the ruin and the hills struck 
me as co-eternal; or, at any rate, if God made the mountains 
in the morning, Serra, his follower, put up the Mission in 
the afternoon. And as I thus mused, what should roar over- 
head but a squadron of Navy pursuit ships. The contrast 
with the moment was complete. 

It is made more complete by the ruins of additions made 
to the Mission after Serra’s time. The pillars and arches and 
broken vaults of the ambitious church built at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century make the earlier structures appear 
even simpler than they first impressed me. And the simple 
bell-arches, erected to house the bells left homeless when an 
earthquake destroyed both the large church and its tower, 
made me realize that quick events, such as affect us all, had 
aided the eroding process of time in making the ruin what 
it is. Strange it is, though, that the taller buildings of 
the place have had the greater fall, and the adobe houses, 
though crumbling constantly by the very nature of their 
material, stand substantially. The moral is too obvious for 
me to continue it here; but in mute, ruined form, it is more 
subtly said, and more convincing. 

Within the rooms along the cloisters are furniture and 
objets d’art. | cannot vouch for their worth, for I was by 
that time in so appreciative a mood that I considered, and 
still consider, a Madonna and Child, painted crudely on a 
small, flat board, and held up by four nails on the wall, and 
—to detract finally—quite faded; I consider it, I say, to be 
as lovely a thing as I have seen, at least for many, many 
moons. There it was, hidden away in a corner. Or is any- 
thing hidden there? Is not every visitor put on warning, the 
moment he enters the Mission compound, that all is worth 
seeking out? 

Again walking around the sunlit and colored garden, un- 
willing to leave, I stopped by a statue of Serra himself, put 
up within our generation. It is small, on a pedestal of some 
size, with remarks about him and his dates in both English 
and Spanish. Now I do not dispute that a picture of him, or 
an artist’s idea of how he looked, or even a statue of him 
here and there, would be fitting. But at San Juan it is some- 
what jarring. I feel it would have been better if he had been 
treated there as Saint Paul’s in London treats the remains of 
Sir Christopher Wren: no monument and no epitaph. Merely, 
“If you seek his monument, look around.” 

Of the impressions I carried away from the place, two I 
regard as the chief. One, to which I have already referred, 
was the orderliness. Here was a plan of life, admittedly prac- 
tical to the needs of a particular time and place, and so 
utterly reasonable, so simple and yet so congruent to the 
human mold, so cognizant of the first Beginning and last 
End. 

And the second of those impressions was partly a corol- 
lary of the first: the timelessness of the thing. The crumbling 
walls cannot shelter man as once they did, but they. tell him 
pretty much the same lesson. In a day of fierce but ephemeral 
energies, of destruction and change, their stark stillness and 
indifference to time is tonic. Like the stone legs of Ozyman- 


dias in the desert, they tell man of his puniness and his 
brevity. 

But they tell it to him mildly, kindly; and they tell him of 
the glory that He has prepared for those who love Him. I 
was conscious, as I left, not of having been lectured about 
the headlong follies of my age, but of having been smiled at, 
with a mixture of sadness and love, by someone old and wise. 
I felt like the child caught by his mother in the act of steal- 
ing the jam. To draw from Miss Repplier again: “There is 
nothing so salutary for the living as pondering the great 
dead.” 

Out of Capistrano and down the road that leads to the 
sea trudged the thoughtful pilgrim. The slope downward and 
the glory of the day made the two-and-a-half miles seem a 
not-too-long walk. But a motorist picked me up. Our con- 
versation got around to the grade of the railroad which leads 
up the valley, following the route to the Mission which the 
friars first walked. The grade is steep, and my friend told 
me that, during the time invasion was feared in early 1942, 
he had served as a volunteer guard of the rail line there; and 
he said that, in the night, he used to watch freight trains 
pause on the grade, unable to surmount it in one run, but 
forced to build up a second wind of power with more fire 
and fresh steam. 

Back at Doheny Beach, awaiting the bus north, I decided 
that is what I had been doing at Capistrano. Like the freight 
engine, I had paused to build up steam enough to advance 
further up the grade. On the bridge where the coast highway 
crosses Capistrano Creek, with the sea before me, and those 
great purple peaks behind me, I thus mused. 

But I roused myself sufficiently to hail the bus as it roared 
up the road from San Diego. 


THE ANNUNCIATION 


(“Gramercy, my lady free,” Gabriel to Mary in 
the Ludus Coventriae. ) 


Not yesterday, nor yet a day 
But at the core of time, 
Gabriel came on wings of flame 
To ask salvation’s rhyme. 


“Mary, thou lantern wrought of grace, 
In thee would Light unmade 

Hide its terror of radiance 

Lest mankind be afraid.” 


And quiet eyes regarded him, 
Holding their freedom high, 

While Love and Light were hesitant 
Before her soft reply. 


“How shall this Light transmute itself, 
Knowing my flesh not free?” 

“Love shall invade where none may go, 
And God shall dwell in thee.” 


So at the trivium of time 
Heaven came within 

The ark of thy unspotted flesh 
That men might live again. 


Envoi 


We had not lived unless your will 
Bowed to God’s urgency. 

By thy dear Son are we all saved— 
Gramercy, lady free. 


MARGARET DeveEREAUX CONWAY 
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as a private and achieving the grade of captain before his 
capture at Gettysburg. He didn’t particularly enjoy soldiery, 
either. Almost a year after he joined the Army he was ad- 
mitting—he was then a lieutenant—that his outfit held “daily 
evening battalion drills, of which I know nothing in the 
world,” and when trying to learn from Harder’s Tactics 
“TI invariably lay the book aside and trust to luck to hear 
what the Colonel says and understand what he means.” 
Nonetheless he did his share of campaigning, from Second 
Manassas to Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg, during which 
he was wounded severely and taken prisoner. 

Quite a normal human being, Dooley had a high sense of 
loyalty to his cause and a sincere personal generosity and 
humor. Devoted to “Uncle Robert,” his great General whom 

MISS MARY A. LYNCH he apparently never met, he shared the Southern belief of 

390 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. the military invincibility of his Army, but was fully aware of 
(After June Ist, Mount Pocono, Pa.) the economic superiority of the better supplied and far richer 
enemy “mercenaries” over “Lee’s ragged veterans.” He rec- 
ognized, too, the fatal import of the Confederacy’s poor sup- 
CAMP NQ TRE DAME ply system, and the lack of cohesive military discipline in the 
ranks. His reports of day-by-day military life in the field, 

Ideally Situated covering battles and marches, supply problems and rations, 


in the Foothills of New Hampshire's White Mountains camp life and military discipline, are as descriptive as they 
are useful. Such uninhibited reports, Dr. Freeman points 
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rat business, either selling these horrid animals or killing 
them and eating them.” 

To the Editor must go a full meed ut praise. Through his 
labor has been added to the American historical deposit the 
report of an autobiographical soldier-Ernie Pyle of another 
era, whose whimsical pen explains a great deal about the 
Confederate GI. 

Published by the Georgetown University Press, through 
funds of the Sitterding Foundation, the Journal, described in 
the pre-publication announcement as the first of a new series, 
sets a high standard in content and format for the volumes 
to follow. It is the May selection of the Catholic Book Club. 

J. NicuHoLas SHRIVER, Jr. 


PERMANENT EXILE FOR THE WOLF 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL Waces. By Jack Chernick and 
George C. Hellickson. University of Minnesota Press. 
$2.50 
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IF YOU WANT to know what the guaranteed annual wage 
is, the attitude of business and labor toward it, its potentiali- 
ties as a stimulant for increased production and employment, 
the economic arguments for and against it, the extent to 
which it prevails today in American industry, then this is 
your book. 

Written by a journalist, George C. Hellickson of the Min- 
neapolis Star-Journal, and an economist, Jack Chernick of 
the University of Manitoba, the volume happily combines the 
virtues of both professions. It is, that is to say, both readable 
and intelligent; objective, yet partisan. As the following ex- 
cerpt shows, the authors do not disguise their belief that the 
time has come to place American industry on a guaranteed 
annual-wage basis: 

This volume has sought to present the theory that the 

traditional wage system of industry is obsolete and that, 

for the well-being of individuals and society as a whole, 

it must be supplanted by a mechanism that will make the 

operation of the economy more efficient. The contention 

is that, although the annual wage may not be a perfect 
mechanism, it deserves a fair trial until something better 
is conceived. 

Businessmen will be especially interested in the chapter, 
“Annual Wage Pioneers and Their Philosophies,” which is 
devoted to the industrial codes of William Cooper Procter 
(Procter and Gamble), Jay C. Hormel (Hormel Packing 
Company), and Henry L. Nunn (Nunn-Bush Company). 
They will likewise want to read the chapter which follows, 
“Types of Annual Wage Plans and Their Operation,” where- 
in are described the various ways by which these far-sighted 
manufacturers reached their common goal. In these pages 
there is not merely practical wisdom but matter for what our 
Christian forebears would have called an examination of con- 
science. Asked one time why his example had been so rarely 
imitated by other employers, Mr. Nunn answered that “it 
scares them to think of giving up the power of arbitrary de- 
cisions; and if you won’t give that up, then you won’t get any 
cooperation from labor. The only way to get cooperation is 
to take labor into partnership. You won’t have industrial de- 
mocracy until you do.” If he is right in his belief, then it 
would seem to follow that most American employers have 
still to learn the fundamental principles of a Christian social 
order. 

While this is a short book—including the bibliography it 
runs only to 146 pages—and does not pretend to be exhaus- 
tive, the reader expects a more adequate treatment of the 
part the government might play in shifting wages from an 
hourly to an annual basis. As our subscribers know, this 
reviewer presented a plan for government assistance in the 
April 28 number of America, and there are doubtless other 
schemes in circulation. But then none of the abundant writ- 
ing on guaranteed annual wages which has appeared in the 
last eight months is mentioned in the bibliography—an omis- 
sion that ought to be supplied in the next printing. Perhaps, 
too, the publishers might find some way of reducing the price, 
which seems rather high and may cut the circulation of this 
very meritorious book. BENJAMIN L. MASSE 
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“It clears away the clouds of grief not with feebly 
burning platitudes but with the clear white light 
of Ged’s truth.”—Catholic Transcript. 


“Ideal for any priest to give or recommend to 
all . . . whose souls are troubled for their distant 
loved ones.”"—Holy Name News. $1.00 
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WAR AND THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 


INTERIM. By R. C. Hutchinson. Farrar and Rinehart. $2 
INTERIM REVEALS a cross-section cut through the mass 
of wartime England, at Orchilly, somewhere in the provinces. 
But—to quote the opening sentences: “Not that Orchilly was 
unique. Leave the macadam for a mile or two in any county 
and you will find a place which might be blood-related, so 
close it will seem in countenance and breeding.” 

Into Orchilly, and to a cottage on a small farm, come 
Roger (his only name I found in the book), a sergeant in 
the British army, and his companions, lost in the dark and 
rainy night. For many pages I, too, was quite lost, until I 
realized I myself ought to be Roger—who tells the story— 
and so see things unveiled to me as things and persons were 
to him. For Roger found at Orchilly a group of warlorn 
people who, if meant to represent any or all of us as affected 
by war in our lives and outlooks on life, are yet sharply in- 
dividual and convincingly presented from a mingling of both 
these points of view. 

Roger spends every minute of every leave-of-absence he 
can get in the midst of his family. I say Ais, for he becomes 
simply one of them. There is no “understanding” about this; 
he accepts them, and they him, placidly. These are the prime 
movers in Jnterim: Dr. Bernard Quindle, introspective ideal- 
ist, humanitarian; Charlotte, his invalid wife, frustrated 
egoist; his daughter Virginia, stryng-minded, social worker ; 
his son Vaughan, atheist, but thin)cing better of it; the ‘“Kiss- 
Chicks”—husband, wife and babe, refugees; together with 
numerous and frequently visiting friends of the Doctor, down 
on their luck; and even a Jesuit (story-book brand, I’m 
afraid), wandering unaccountably about the countryside, 
“dressed up like a stage poacher.” 

In a prose as calm as a lake on a summer evening, but 
rippled too with felicitous expression, with gentle humor, 
with wise aphorism, R. C. Hutchinson rises in this medium 
—said to be the humbler—almost to poetic level. At the same 
time, everything is very simple; there is no “fine writing.” 
To have you learn, as you surely will do, after the casual 
manner of real life, personality in these people, their aspira- 
tions, their philosophies, their relations to the human and the 
Divine: this is foremost always. 

The Catholic Church or Catholics appear in /nterim in 
the dubious figure of the peripatetic Jesuit. Under a show of 
banter about churchly things, there seems to be decent mutual 
respect. Anyhow, motivation is Christian, even if in places a 
little obscure theologically. Ropert E. Hotitann 


LAUGHTER ON THE HitL. By Margaret Parton. Whit- 

tlesey House: McGraw-Hill. $2.75 
A VERY MODERN young newspaper woman goes West 
seeking adventure for herself and then writes it up and calls 
it: Laughter on the Hill—A San Francisco Interlude. The 
young lady is Miss Margaret Parton, daughter of Lem 
Parton and Mary Field Parton. Her father was at one time 
City Editor of the San Francisco Bulletin, so they had lived 
there for a time when Margaret was a small girl. 

Then, in 1940, Margaret embarked on a freighter from 
New York to San Francisco. Upon arrival, she found a little 
ramshackle house on the side of Telegraph Hill, overlooking 
the magnificent Bay; and thereafter set out to enjoy the 
rather boisterous way of life which is said to be customary 
on Telegraph Hill, with everyone very arty and that sort of 
thing. 

She has captured the feeling of the fascinating atmosphere 
which pervades all of San Francisco, especially the enchant- 
ment of the Bay and the endless attraction of watching boats, 
great and small, glide in and out of the Golden Gate. She 
describes well the unique characteristics of Carmel, that 
charming little town one hundred miles or so to the south; 
and the gorgeous country called the Big Sur in the nearby 
mountains. She was bewitched by the beauties of that western 
land, as so many others have been. 

But the people are simply fantastic and seem exaggeratedly 
unreal, even though everyone knows that many who live on 
Telegraph Hill are a bit unusual, as in any bohemian section. 
The demonstration of modern paganism in conduct and 
dialog spoils an otherwise amusing interlude. 

CATHERINE MurPHY 

















Up Front. By Bill Mauldin. Henry Holt and Co. $3 
IF SOMETIMES you have worried about your postwar 
son or husband or sweetheart, wondering if he will return as 
something less than human or a potential killer, Up Front 
will allay most of your fears. Written by and about the front- 
line soldier, Up Front will be, if nothing else, a contribution 
to your peace of mind. If your loved one is a combat man, 
Bill Mauldin shows him as a human being, homesick, toler- 
ant, sick to death of blood and killing. If his manners and 
his values seem presently not Main Street, you must remem- 
ber that war is not Main Street, either. 

Someone may tell you Up Front is just a book of cartoons. 
It is more than that. Cartoons, as you may here learn for the 
first time, are not just funny; they can be humorous, too, and 
pathetic and stirring and tragic. Bill Mauldin’s cartoons, 
adjudged by some to be the best of this war, are a definite 
form of art. Bill Mauldin’s text, a sort of running commen- 
tary on the whys and wherefores of his cartoons, is also art. 
The combination is worthy of becoming a permanent record 
of the war and a tribute to the courage, ideals, ingenuity and 
wit of our soldiers. High Brass comes in for a bit of good- 
natured ribbing as well as a bit of trenchant wit. The High 
Brass that can “take it” enjoyed these cartoons as they ap- 
peared in Stars and Stripes; the rest, well, as Bill Mauldin 
says, “. . . there was a stink about that.” Religion, sex, drink- 
ing, the soldier’s reactions to advertising—these and many 
other subjects are handled with the common touch. 

Up Front is one book from which you cannot quote. To do 
so is to tell your hearer about this one and that one to the 
tune of two hundred and twenty-eight pages. You'll end by 
telling him to read it for himself. Joun J. Conron 


Cocks AND Butis 1n Caracas. By Olga Briceto. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.75 
ALTHOUGH Olga Bricefio has been decorated with the 
Order of Isabel the Catholic, she shows scant apprecia- 
tion for the rich Catholic heritage that Spain bequeathed to 
her colonies. Granted that some of the heirs have proved 
unworthy of their birthright, does it become a “Cultural 
Delegate of Venezuela to the United States” to discuss reli- 
gion with a scoffing lightness? Vide chapters three and six: 
“Young Lady, the Convent!” and “God, Saints and Hus- 
bands.” No doubt the cosmopolitan set in which Miss 
Bricefio now moves are amused at stories of oil lights and 
candles lit to all the wonder-working saints of her mother’s 
acquaintance. Such books from South Americans themselves 
spur on the well intentioned North American Protestant tow- 
ards the “conversion” of these superstitious good neighbors. 

So much for the devil’s advocate. Except for certain slips 
in idiom—for example, the misuse of the term respectable— 
the style is vivacious and colorful. The portrait of the old 
black servant Presentacion is warm and moving. I wish Miss 
Bricefio knew that her own charming, devout and industrious 
mother is not unlike a North-American Catholic chatelaine. 
Particularly delightful is the chapter on “A Timeless World,” 
for “Venezuela is full of watches and clocks—but no one 
looks at them.” Atice K. McLarNney 





James V. Hayes, a graduate of the Fordham Law School 
now practising law in New York, was formerly Special 
Assistant to the Attorney General of the United States, 
and at one time served as General Counsel to the Com- 
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Murray PappAck, at present living in Santurce, Puerto 
Rico, is an alumnus of Saint Xavier, Cincinnati—high 
school, college and law school. 

F. A. HerMens, graduate of the University of Bonn, the 
Faculté de Droit (Paris) and the London School of 
Economics, was Assistant Professor of Economics at 
the Catholic University of America from 1935 to 1938 
and has been Associate Professor of Political Science 
at the University of Notre Dame since that time. 

J. NicHoLas Suriver, Jr., a graduate of Georgetown, is 
a member of the Baltimore, Maryland, Bar and at pres- 
ent in the Judge Advocate General’s Department, .U. S. 
Army. 
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ERE, for the first time, is one of the 
most fascinating and inspiring stories 
ever told. It is the little-known life 
story of Eugenio Pacelli who became an 
eminent scholar, a renowned diplomat and, 
as Pius XII, the saintly Pope and spiritual 
leader of 350,000,000 people. You follow 
him from his humble birth through his priest- 
hood, his rise as Nuncio, Cardinal and, later, 
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THEATRE 


HOLLYWOOD PINAFORE. George S. Kaufman, author 
of Hollywood Pinafore, and Max Gordon, producer, appar- 
ently assume that their audiences will be equally familiar with 
the Savoyard operetta and the personalities of the Broadway 
stage. Unhappily, I am familiar with neither. My acquain- 
tance with Gilbert and Sullivan began at a fairly recent date 
—in the 1930’s—and the only members of the cast I can 
identify at sight are William Gaxton and Victor Moore. 

Mr. Gordon's production, which, incidentally, is housed at 
the Alvin, retains Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music intact but 
takes large liberties with W. S. Gilbert’s story. Mr. Kaufman 
borrows the original plot, but shifts the scene from the deck 
of Her Majesty’s man-o’-war to a motion-picture studio, 
substituting his own parodies for Gilbert’s lyrics. Sir Joseph 
Porter, K. C. B., ruler of the Queen’s Navee, becomes Joseph 
W. Porter, mogul of Pinafore Pictures; but his steps are 
still dogged by his female relatives—sisters, cousins and 
“ants.” 

Provided with a whimsical script, Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Gaxton take over and, with the assistance of a competent 
supporting company, produce as jolly an evening as an audi- 
ence has a right to expect. Conspicuous among the satellites 
who help keep Pinafore from growing dull when neither of 
the stars is on the stz are Shirley Booth, a dizzy colum- 
ist, and Mary Wickes, Mr. Btg’s secretary. Gilbert Russel, 
leading male soloist, sings with a rich voice that blends per- 
fectly with the soprano of his opposite, whom I cannot men- 
tion by name because the program is not cooperative. Mr. 
Kaufman is director; sets and lights come from Jo Mielziner. 

The second act includes a ballet interlude, Antony Tudor’s 
Success Story, with Viola Essen dancing the title role. It is 
as vivid as a page-two story in the Daily News, and as price- 
less a piece of Americana as ever caused these old eyes 
to pop. 


CONCERT VARIETIES. It’s really too bad about Billy 
Rose, the producer of this show. The poor fellow has delu- 
sions of grandeur. He thinks a vaudeville show, called by a 
fancier name, can be sold to the public at $4.20 per orchestra 
seat, instead of the old six-bits top price at the Palace. 

Mr. Rose has assembled a dozen or so performers who 
are big names in the amusement world, but they do not 
achieve much variety, as five of the twelve acts are dance 
numbers. His comedians, Eddie Mayehoff and Zero Mostel, 
are too similar in style; and both are probably more enter- 
taining in a night club than on the stage. Perhaps they are 
like olives; you have to learn to like them. The refreshing 
items are provided by Imogene Coca, comedienne; Rosario 
and Antonio, a dance team; and a Jerome Robbins ballet. 
All are topped by the Salici Puppets. THropnitus Lewis 


FILMS 


THE SOUTHERNER. Your reaction to this sometimes 
depressing record of hardships suffered by a land-hungry 
family of share-croppers depends entirely on the amount of 
realism you can tolerate in your entertainment. This is not 
escapist filmfare. The migratory worker’s plight and his 
efforts to obtain some measure of security have always been 
arresting, and the farmer’s struggle against the elements 
gives opportunity for heart-breaking drama. Here we have 
such a combination, with some personal tragedies as well. 
Zachary Scott is the share-cropper who ekes out an existence 
for his family in other men’s cotton fields until a burning 
desire for independence causes him to acquire a piece of land 
of his own where everything, including nature herself, 
plagues his efforts. Sickness and storm almost, but never 
quite, cause the farmer to give up and work in a factory; the 
finale finds him still struggling against the elements with no 
guarantee of success. Betty Field, Beulah Bondi, Percy Kil- 
bride, J. Carrol Naish and Blanche Yurka are in the gener- 
ally excellent cast. With most of its footage photographed 
outdoors, the film moves along at a slow pace. Whether the 
inherent morbidness treated here will be a bar to adult audi- 
ences’ enjoyment of the picture depends entirely on each per- 
son’s preference in entertainment. (United Artists) 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? Music, fantasy, 
farce and history, a very distorted variety, to be sure, have 
all been whipped together, with a passingly amusing result. 
If you think that you might take offense at the lampooning 
of historical big moments, stay away from this one, for the 
story of a 4F, with an ardent desire to serve his country, 
who happens upon a genie and is transported first to Revolu- 
tionary days, next to Columbus’ flagship, with a side trip that 
involves him in the purchase of Manhattan, then on to V-J 
Day, is all told with tongue in cheek. As the strange soldier, 
Fred MacMurray has a varied time of it, mixing up the 
past and present in a thoroughly ridiculous manner. During 
all his peregrinations through time and space, the hero is 
romantically disturbed over both Joan Leslie and June Haver. 
There are laughs aplenty and some tuneful music, enough to 
make it fun for adults. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE SILVER FLEET. This British production tells the 
dramatic story of a Dutch shipbuilder who poses as a col- 
laborationist while he organizes resistance against the Nazi 
oppressors, until he dies sabotaging one of his own sub- 
marines on a trial run with many German officials aboard. 
Ralph Richardsen, Googie Withers and Esmond Knight are 
starred. Told with real suspense, this will capture the interest 
of the whole family. (Producers Releasing Compary) 
Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


DURING THESE troubled times, innumerable minds are 
turning from the drab privations of the present to the daz- 
zling prospects held out for the future. . . . In the field of 
material things, the prospects are indeed dazzling. . . . The 
sheep, the silkworm, the cotton plant (so we are told) will 
be supplanted as primary sources for fibers by milk, lime, 
coal, air, water, from which will come countless synthetic 
fibers. . . . Potatoes will yield suits of clothes. . . . From the 
humble soya bean rayon will issue. . . . Fuels better than 
gasoline, glass that floats, wireless window screens, leather- 
less shoes, stainless-steel roofing for houses, transcontinental 
non-stop air trains of gliders—these and many other things 
of a similarly sensational nature are promised for the world 
of tomorrow. . . . Soup will come in bricks. . . . Necks will 
no longer be harassed by tight-clutching shirts. . . . Woolen 
sweaters will come out of the washer the same size they were 
when they went in. .. . The postwar washing-machine will 
fill itself with water, wash the clothes, damp-dry them, empty 
and cléMpitself and then shut itself off. ... With the postwar 
clothes-line, a woman will be able to hang out the entire wash 
without moving frqm one spot. . . . The ante-postwar Ameri- 
can housewife walks’ more than 3,000 miles annually in her 
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home, washes 26,280 dishes a year, spends 9% years of her 
life cooking, cooks more than 57,000 meals. . . . The postwar 
housewife will cut down the home mileage enormously, and 
appreciably reduce the years devoted to cooking without de- 
creasing the number of meals. . . . Clothes “more comfortable 
than Adam’s” are predicted for men. . . . Pants will not bag 
at the knee. . .. Equipped with a two-way stretch, tomorrow’s 
coats and pants will be ideal for both the bay-window and the 
non-bay-window type of man. 


Alas, into this dazzling picture of the brave new world 
intrudes a sobering thought. . . . The bright prospects refer 
exclusively to material things. . . . No brilliant portrait of 
the spiritual in the world of tomorrow is being etched. .. . 
Clothes-lines, washing-machines do not make the woman... . 
Clothes do not make the man. . . . Will the men inside the 
clothes of tomorrow remember their relationship to God 
better than do the men inside today’s clothes?. . . . If so, 
prospects for the future are indeed brilliant. . . . If not, the 
glittering portrait of the brave, new world will gather dust 
with the other mirages of history. 
Joun A. Toomey 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


LEAGUE FOR DAILY MASS 


Epitor: The current efforts to revive something like a 
League of Nations might be best furthered by reviving some- 
thing like a League for Daily Mass. I understand such an 
organization existed in the United States in recent years 
and lived for a shorter time than the League of Nations in 
the world. It can be reopened by any reader, or even writer, 
in the nearest Church, tomorrow morning. 
Caldwell, N. J. Rev. WiLit1AM J. HALLIWELL 


POSITIVE ANTI-COMMUNISM 


Epitor: Father Donovan’s article (May 19) on the Cath- 
olic’s habit of concentrating attention on Communism by 
attacking it, and his suggestion that we adopt an affirmative 
attitude, are splendid; but it does not seem to me he pursues 
his point to its logical and best conclusion. 

Is not the best affirmative attitude on Communism the 
stressing of the Church’s position on economic and social 
problems as expressed especially by Leo XIII, Pius XI and 
Pius XII? 

Men turn to Communism because of a need. We can meet 
that best if we only will, if only Catholics realize and practise 
their responsibilities to their brothers economically and so- 
ciologically. 

Attacking Communism and doing no more is beating the 
air. It offers discontented men nothing constructive to work 
toward. 

Why not more sermons and articles on the encyclicals that, 
if put into effect here, in Spain, in Latin America, every- 
where, would end Communism as a fact and as a threat— 
and that would do more, make the Church the great leader 
toward the kind of world in which there would be a chance 
for peace and security? 


Washington, D. C. Harry W. FLANNERY 


THE CHARTER AND PEACEP 


Epitor: World hegemony of a concert of great Powers is 
the core of the Moscow conception of international organ- 
ization for peace. This is the conception which appears now 
to be assured of success at San Francisco. Whether the 
charter adopted there will command the ratification of the 
United Nations in their several sovereign capacities is a 
subsequent question. Perhaps it will. 

Such a great power-combine will assure the execution of 
the will of the great Powers themselves when they are in 
unanimity and can draw with them two or three of the elected 
members of the Council. It will not block unjust aggression, 
whether by way of armed invasion or otherwise, on the part 
of any great Power, since the aggressor can counter-block 
any move of the Council by its veto. Nor, for the same rea- 
son, can the Council block unjust aggression on the part of 
any small or medium Power if the aggressor finds a patron 
in one of the great Powers. The premium upon having a 
close liaison with one of the great Powers, if one is not of 
their number, will be very great. 

As a peace-enforcing agency, such a system can be effec- 
tive so long as the vote of permanent members against peace- 
disturbers is unanimous. Unanimous it will be so long as the 
permanent members without exception find their own advan- 
tage in unanimity. This may be as near as the United Na- 
tions under present leadership can come to an international 
organization for international peace. As a system of security 
it is, like the well remembered Maginot Line, seriously in- 
complete. 

It is regrettable that the executive effect of peace-enforce- 
ment under such a charter is not subject to some jurisdiction 
competent to declare justice. The Security Council, by virtue 
of its very constitution, will have to tolerate every injustice 


so long as one of the permanent members chooses to veto 
affirmative action. Liktwise, by virtue of its very constitu- 
tion, the Council can, if all the members consent, inflict posi- 
tive injustice upon smaller Powers that create inconvenient 
problems: there will be no seat of justice to which the ag- 
grieved party is authorized to turn for judgment in law and 
in right. 

The danger of mistaking the worse for the better reason 
in the couneils of the mighty is a commonplace of his- 
tory. The agreement of the Big Three at Yalta to partition 
the territory and to reconstitute the government of a sover- 
eign nation that had never forfeited its just title to juridical 
equality with them is a case in point. 

Peace may be kept for a time by such a Council. It would 
be kept over a long time only on the supposition that the 
great Powers unanimously proved themselves, by their own 
self-denying ordinance, consistently just judges of the rights 
and the wrongs of peace-disturbing situations, including 
those in which their own interests happened to be deeply 
involved. 

Peace, in the long run, is the work of justice. The hege- 
mony of a concert of great Powers may drive many a griev- 
ance underground. Just grievances driven underground are 
no good omen for peace. If reliance were to be placed upon 
the imposing power of the Council rather than upon the pro- 
motion of justice in international life, then, like the Maginot 
Line, it would merely divert attention from the gravest dan- 
ger and so augment it. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Epcar R. Smoruers, S.J. 


MIXED MARRIAGES 


Epitor: Inasmuch as AMERICA frequently antagonizes me 
by its policy of soft-pedaling the irrefutable case against 
Fascism and at the same time being unwilling to concede 
anything to Soviet achievement (even the possibility of good 
intentions on the part of the Russians) I often forego reading 
your magazine. This may to some extent account for my 
inability to grasp the subtle facetiousness of the weekly 
column contributed by Father John A. Toomey under the 
title of Parade. 

In the issue, however, of May 26 his comparison between 
the attitude of the Church towards mixed marriage and the 
effort of the police-force to prevent suicide by jumping from 
high buildings seems to be such a misrepresentation of 
Catholic doctrine that I am astonished it escaped your 
correction. 

A great strength of Mother Church undoubtedly lies in 
her equally balanced power to forbid what is wrong and 
later to forgive the offender; but in the case of a mixed 
marriage there is no question of these alternatives. 

Self-destruction is a mortal sin, and it is charitably assumed 
that most of those resorting to it are mentally unbalanced 
and consequently irresponsible. On the other hand marriage 
to a non-Catholic implies neither sin nor insanity; and when 
the Church blesses (reluctantly perhaps) the union of one 
of her children to an outsider it is without apology that she 
administers the Sacrament of Matrimony to the one spirit- 
ually capable of receiving it. Hence nothing could be more 
inaccurate or exaggerated than the inference in Father 
Toomey’s statement. It is even very offending to the great 
number of Catholics married to Protestants, and I pray 
that that particular column will pass unnoticed by your 
sensitive readers. 

In my own experience I can cite countless instances where 
there can be no possible doubt that a mixed marriage proved 
to be part of God’s plan. 

Your own Society is indebted to mixed marriages for many 
of its saintly and gifted members. Reverend Robert E. Kenna, 
S.J., who was the brother of my father’s venerated step- 
mother, is a case worthy of your consideration. 

Carmel, Calif. Noe. SULLIVAN 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841 e Conducted by the Jesuits 
At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 
FORDHAM COLLEGE Boerding and Day School 
on 70 Acre Campus 
New Freshman Class, July 10, 1945 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
New Freshman Class, July 2, 1945 
GRADUATB SCHOOL OF ARTS and SCIENCES 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
SCHOOL OF LAW 

SCHOOL OF BDUCATIO 

SCHOOL OF ADULT EDUCATION 


At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 











SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
SUMMER SESSION: JULY 6 to AUGUST 14, 1945 
Catalogues of Each reane Sent on Renee 











FOUNDED 1789 


(sconcerown Univensity 


| 
| WASHINGTON 7, D. C. | 
| OPENING DATES —SUMMER and FALL | 
\ THE COLLEGE | 
i July 2 and October | i 
THE SCHOOL OF FOREIGN SERVICE H 
| July 9 and October | | 


ij THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
i} June 18 and October | : 


—_——— @ —__—_ 


| The SCHOOLS of MEDICINE and DENTISTRY | 
September 9 n 


<a 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW — July 20 | 
ee ee | 
i] THE SCHOOL OF NURSING — September 5 || 


i For information and catalogues phone | 
i or write Registrars of respective schools 








CRANWELL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


shire Hills. All sports for all sea- 
sons. 18-hole golf course. Resident 
nurse. Catalog on request. 

426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 
Rev. Maurice V. Dullea, S.J. 


Catholic school for boys, under di- 
rection of Jesuit Fathers. Four years 
college preparatory; eighth grade. 
Complete courses in mathematics, 
languages and sciences. Good study 
habits. 400-acre estate beautifully 


located in the heart of the Berk- 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for young women, conferring 
A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Prepares for careers in Medicine, 
Law, Music, Dramatics, Teaching, Home Economics, Die- 
tetics, Secretarial Science, Librarianship, Nursing, Social 
Service, Clinical Psychology. For catalog, address Mary- 
wood College, Box A, Scranton, Pa. 


H Oo L Y B I B L E CHALLONER VERSION 


1,300 pages. 14 colored maps. Family record. 
$2.75 to $15.00. Send for circular AB343. 


C. WILDERMANN CO. New York 8, N. Y. 
THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 





DOUAY — RHEIMS 


33 Barclay St. 
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THE WORD 


SAINT PETER, in the Gospel of the fourth Sunday after 
Pentecost, hints at still another mystery that the Holy Spirit 
has to make clear for us. First, we had the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity, then the mystery of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, then the mystery of man himself and God’s goodness 
to him, and now the mystery of sinful man’s sharing in the 
very work of Christ. 

“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord,” was 
Peter’s very natural reaction to the miracle of the fishes. 
Here was Christ, the Son of God, treating him in such a 
friendly way, even asking his help, forming a partnership 
with him by using his boat as a pulpit. It did not seem right 
that the Son of God should make friends and co-workers of 
sinners. No, it did not, and it does not; but there it is. And 
there, too, is our Lord’s answer to Peter: “Fear not; hence- 
forth thou shalt be a fisher of men” (Luke 5 : 1-11). 

As Christ made friends and co-workers of Peter and the 
other Apostles, so He makes friends and co-workers of all of 
us. Or better still, brothers and co-workers. And these are 
not poetic terms. They are very real. In Christ’s first con- 
tact with us in Baptism, He made us one with Himself 
through a sharing in His Divine Nature in the gift of sanc- 
tifying grace. He made us members of His Mystical Body, 
the Church. In all His Sacraments, especially in the ‘Holy 
Eucharist, He increases this sharing and tightens the bond. 

Sharing so closely in His friendship, we inevitably share 
in His work. And He on His part, since He is willing to 
join us so intimately with Himself, is surely willing to let 
us share in His work. It is easy to understand that, simply 
as Christians and known to be Christians, we work for or 
against Christ. All we do is judged as the doing of Chris- 
tians. Either our conversation and actions draw people to 
Christ or repel them from Christ. Even if our way of acting 
should leave people merely indifferent to Christ, we are still 
working against Him. 

It is clear, too, that a mother and father by precept and 
example work for or against Christ in their children, that 
priests and teachers and persons prominently placed have 
the cause of Christ in their keeping to hurt or to harm. 

But there is something deeper still in this sharing of ours 
in the work of Christ. We are members of His Mystical 
Body, and we know from the comparison with the human 
body—which Saint Paul first developed—that every single 
member of the body contributes to the health and effective 
action of the entire body. It is not really a man’s stomach 
that is sick. The man is sick when his stomach does not func- 
tion. It is not a man’s eye that does not see; the man does not 
see when his eye does not function. It is not the finger, or 
toe or nerve or tooth that is in pain. It is the man who is in 
pain. On the other hand, a man sees and eats and talks and 
works and flourishes in fine health when every member of 
his body performs its appointed task. 

Similarly the health of Christ’s Mystical Body and its 
healthy functioning in the cause of Christ depend on the 
spiritual health and Christian functioning of every member 
of the Body. As members of that Body we are responsible 
not only for our own personal spiritual health, but for the 
health of the whole Body and all its members. Every thing 
we think or do or say is the thought and word and deed not 
only of ourselves as individual men, but also of ourselves as 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

So it is that all our actions share in the work of Christ 
and are important to Christ: big things like the training of 
children and preaching and teaching and conducting hospi- 
tals, and little things like washing dishes and typing and 
hammering nails; things directly spiritual like praying and 
making retreats and receiving the Sacraments, and things 
indirectly spiritual like work and study; hard things like 
suffering and running a home or a parish, and easy things 
like eating and recreating and sleeping. In everything, like it 
or not, we work for or against Christ. 

In our morning offering we offer to God all our “pray- 
ers, works and sufferings of this day.” In our daily Mass, 
we offer Him ourselves and all we do and think and say in 
union with the Body and Blood of Christ “for my salvation 
and for that of the entire world.” Joun P. DELANEY 




















NAZARETH COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
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Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal | 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, { 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public ; 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs. } 
ing, U. S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited { 
by State and by National Board. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Campus berdering Hudson River 


One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Write FoR BULLETIN A 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Domimie. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Musie, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
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For further information Address the Dean 




















GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, library 
science, fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 











COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association ef Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher's License by New York Board of Regents. Degree ef 
Bacheler of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Scienee in Nure- 
ing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music is maintained in connee- 
tion with the College. ogg ox’ on the upper Mississippi. 
On weet acre campus. Served the “Zephyr”, ‘“‘Hiewathe”, 
“The 400”. ONLY TIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGG 
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INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE WASHINcTON, 0. c. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 
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College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 
ef the Asseciation of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses in arts and sciences. 
Commerce, home ics, pre 1, medical technology, teach 

training, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Cenvent Station, New Jersey 

















Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 
Conducted by Sisters ef St. Joseph — Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
, Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 
Teacher-Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 
Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 


For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 

















COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Aceredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the Main Line P.R.R., 11 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514 














MARYMUUNT COLLEGE ™**"ien%entees™ 
NEW YORK 
Condueted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. 
Liberal Arts. Confers B.A., . degrees. National Defense Program, 
Pre-Medical, Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy 
Journalism, Dramatics. Directed field trips in all depts. Athletics. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; 
Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 


MARYMOUNT ee SCHOOLS: Wilson Park, 


Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Address Reverend Mether. 


ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. FOUNDED 1847 
Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Associatien 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. College Prepara and 
General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics 
including all sports. Send for illustrated catalogue A. Phone Tuxedo 38 

















An accredited Catholié Institution for Women. Sisters of eatiites 
of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resident and Day Students. Two year 
transfer course in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home Crafts, 
Secretarial Science, General, Fine Arts. 
SEMINARY — Four Year College svapgreiors 
Dunblane Hall — Grades 1 te 8. Address: Secretary 





immaculata Junior College, Washington 16, D. C. 


College Preparatery and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 


Georgetown 


Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Pully Accredited 

















CHESTNUT HILL 


Mount St. Joseph Academy = ‘Smuavenrnie 


Resident and Day a for Giris—Condueted by se eats of Saint Joseph 
College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses — Special Courses in Art and Musle 
Affillated with the Catholic University. Aceredited by the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Education and the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 

TENNIS 


SWIMMING POOL - GYMNASIUM - HOCKEY 








Junior College and High Sehool 
fer Girls with National Patronage Day. Sports, Advantage 
© ee 146th Year ..... of Country Life in the 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. 
ACADEMY Bn cence rN 
ement i 
OF SAINT JOSEPH = cististes sith the 
IN-THE-PINES State University 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND Complete courses in Art, 
NEW YORK veou ont saserementes 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL Music, Commercial | Sub- 
FOR GIRLS Athletics; Horseback Rid. 


Address: Directress ing; Outdoor Skating Rink 
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